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WHY COMPANIES — 
COOLED TOWARD HAIL 


1916 Loss Records of More Than One 
Hundred Per Cent. Did Not 
Prove Uncommon 








WINDSTORM EXPERIENCE FAIR 





Some Companies Have Stopped Writing 
Hail, While Losses Are More 
Closely Scrutinized 





The number of companies writing hail 
business is decreasing, and there is 
good reason for a marked coolness to- 
wards this coverage. A glance at the 
1916 hail figures tells the story. While 
the windstorm and tornado business 
was good, as reports to the insurance 
departments show, loss records of more 
than 100 per cent. on hail were not 


uncommon. 
Premiums Losses 


American Cent...... 33,466 72,268 
Connecticut ........ 159,839 173,985 
I, a aig sahwce wie migud 164,447 150,546 
eee 30,232 33,004 
AEE, scr acer 653,363 657,914 
Se De eve ven es 78,036 75,771 
ee ae ee 18,869 13,950 
SS Sak .0 oixk ke ae 1,480,364 1,447,031 
0” ee err 40,784 44,824 
ee 11,882 11,771 
Minneapolis ........ 226,750 270,746 
ee 618,462 431,232 
National Union .... 83,270 47,077 
Northern National .. 409,879 363,535 
I Su de ties bk a cha 216,621 257,848 
Phoenix (Conn.) ... 18,115 13,169 
Prov.-Wash. ........ 92,521 94,519 
=e eae 156,697 170,906 
Springfield ......... 495,571 476,046 
Sy ree 1,055,725 1,060,749 
Westchester ....... 222,544 228,735 
| Nee 46,663 52,315 
Com. Union ........ 284,700 316,340 
SR Scoala sig Sie 49,917 41,107 
SU} 2 eee 243,03 179,205 
SS ae 34,482 30,962 
re 19,998 22,420 
eee 102,443 158,787 
Phoenix (Eng.) .... 87,361 89,072 
INS 5 ciara acai wots base 148,575 167,883 
aes bic 30,307 25,210 
PR eS 83,215 88,674 





WATCHING FROZEN SPRINKLERS 


The Factory Insurance Association 
has issued a circular to policyholders 
requesting them to make a special ex- 
amination of all their fire protection, 
and to notify it by telegram if any part 
is found frozen and in the meantime 
take prompt action to thaw it out and 
Testore. Also, if nothing is found froz- 


=~ to notify the association to that ef- 
ect. 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Every Agent of “THE HOME” is a “Booster” of the Company 


because of its Constant Interest in his welfare, as such 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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North British 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


1866 Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


Established 1809 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


$3.00 a Mee 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 
AND EUROPEAN WAR 


Problems Which Have Confronted 
Actuaries of Dominion Since Great 
Conflict Started 


MEANING OF “MILITIA SERVICE” 


r; 15¢e. per Copy 





Difficulties in Measuring of Risk Except 
Where Cities Insure Their 
Soldiers 





The European war, with particular 
reference to the practice and experi- 
ence of Canadian companies, was re- 
cently discussed at a meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America. One of 
the participants in the discussion was 
D. E. Kilgour. 

“When the war broke out in August, 
1914, we were as British companies 
confronted with a problem of unusual 
difficulty,” he said. “There was a gen- 
eral feeling that there would be an un- 
precedented demand for policy loans, 
and that in consequence the companies 
would have to husband their resources 
to the greatest possible extent. There 
was in fact a comparative suspension 
of investments during the first twe. or 
three months of the war, and ‘the ac- 
cumulation of funds with the object of 
anticipating pressing demands from the 


public. Fortunately, a financial panic 
was averted. 


Problem of the Canadian Companigs 


“As to the assumption of the war 
risk, there was on the one hand the 
desire to act patriotically, and to give 
every possible advantage to our men 
enlisting for overseas service, and, on 
the other hand, the obligation to look 
after the general interest of the policy 
holders. In the spirit of compromise 
it was generally decided in Canada, and 
in the old country, to waive any policy 
rights, so far as military service was 
concerned, in connection with contracts 
issued prior to the war. With respect 
to new business, however, it was clear 
that it was essential to protect the 
companies by the use of a war clause 
and the charging of an extra premium. 

“Soon after the war started I was 
a member of a small committee select- 
ed by the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers’ Association to consider the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and particularly 
to recommend a clause for the use of 
the companies, as well as an extra 
commensurate to the supposed risk,” 
said Mr. Kilgour. “The question arose 
whether we should charge an annual 
extra or a single extra premium, and 
it was the opinion of the member con- 
sidered most competent to judge that 
for practical purposes the two would 
be identical. At any rate the clause at 
first drafted for more or less general 
use, provided for the payment of a 
single extra premium of $50 and an in- 
disputable contract so far as the war 
risk was concerned, after a period of 
one year. 

“We are required to make our con- 
tracts conform to the requirements of 
the Dominion Insurance Aet. This 
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provides in substance that a company from inquiry, as well as from the knowl- tically 25 per cent. deaths, or about own office, who as fortunately escaped 
must offer the insured the option of edge of figures of my own company, the 138,000. If we assume that the exposure in a year and a half of service, and who 
paying an extra where service in the war losses on the average exceed 10 commenced in April, 1915, with one a few weeks ago was the only one ofa 


militia of Canada is concerned. Ac- 
cording to the strict wording of the act, 
service abroad would not seem to em- 
brace service in the militia of Canada. 
In fact, if I am not mistaken, an earlier 
departmental interpretation was to the 
effect that while men enlisting for serv- 
ice abroad were serving in the militia 
of Canada while they were in Canada, 


that they became members of the im 
perial forces upon embarkation. 
Militia Service 
“Under a subsequent ruling by the 
superintendent of insurance, upon the 


advice of the department of justice, it 
was made clear that whether abroad 
or at home our forces comprised the 
military forces of Canada, and as such 
came within the designation of the 
militia of Canada. I am free to confess 
that there is good ground for disputing 
this ruling, and for questioning whether 
it would be upheld by a court of juris 
diction. ‘The fact remains, however, 
that it is in the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to introduce legislation at 
any time to make the meaning abso- 
lutely clear, and there is little doubt 
that if the issue were to arise the 
sentiment of the people and of their 
representatives in Parliament would be 
almost wholly on the side of protecting 
the individual as against a company, 
even to the extent of passing retroac- 
tive legislation. For this reason I have 
always held .the view that it was un- 
wise for any company to frame its war 
clause on the assumption that it could 
protect itself on the technical and re 
stricted interpretation of what consti- 
tutes service in the militia of Canada. 

“There has been given an accurate 
summary of the practice of Canadian 
companies, and of clauses typical of 
those now in use. The first clause used, 
namely, that providing for the payment 
of $50, was superseded in a few com 
panies in the early part of 1915, and in 
the majority of companies in the sum- 
mer of 1915, by a more general clause 
providing for the payment of an un- 
named extra for overseas service, at 
the same time granting the privilege 
of service in Canada without extra pre- 
miums. In the default of the payment 
of the requisite extra within the speci 
fied time the policy liability is restricted 
to the reserve, or more generally to the 
premiums paid with interest, in the 
event of death while abroad, or within 
six months after returning. One or two 
companies agree to pay per cent. 
of the face of the policy in the event 
of the death of the insured where no 
extra premium was paid. That this 
practice is actuarially sound is not of 
course maintained, though the claim 
may be perhaps supported that the re- 
sultant loss to the companies will not 
be great. One is inclined to hold, how- 
ever, that where the majority of the 
companies impose more onerous condi- 
tions that there will be a _ selection 
against the few offering extremely 
liberal terms. To what extent, if any, 
this is true, I am not in a position to 
state. 


OF 


ov 


Measure of Risk 


“As to the measure of the risk, what 
data have we to consider? 

“1. The Experience of Individual Com- 
panies.—Here the denominator in the 
exposed to risk is necessarily an un- 
known factor, and has to be estimated. 
The fact that the companies voluntarily 
relinquished any policy rights they 
might have with regard to the charging 
of an extra to old policyholders made 
it unnecessary for those policyholders 
to aidlvise the companies of their inten- 
tion to enlist, and from my own knowl- 
edge of the methods employed to obtain 
their names I am quite sure that for the 
most part the estimates made are of the 
roughest character, and should not be 
relied upon in attempting to determine 
the risk. As it stands, however, from 
what I have been able to determine 


per cent. of the exposure. The tables 
furnished recently in the “London Eco- 
omist” give the war claims paid by 
the British companies in 1914 and 1915, 
and their ratio to the total death claims, 
The data, however, have only compara- 


tive value, and will not give precise 
results. 
“2. The Exposure of Companies on 


Risks Assumed Since the Commence- 
ment of the War.—A number of our 
Canadian cities have insured their sol- 
diers, and the deaths among them are 
of course accurately known. The war 
exposure, however, is unknown, as the 
time taken for training varies materi- 
ally for different units, and in many 
cases men are held in concentration 
camps for a considerable time after 
preparation is completed. In case of 
one of our cities practically 40,000 men 
have enlisted, of which number 10,000 
were insured in the first year of the 
war with different companies, while the 
remaining 30,000 were insured by the 
city itself. Of the first 10,000 insured 
just about 5 per cent. have been regis- 
tered as killed. These figures, however, 
do not correspond with the more gen- 
eral statistics of the whole Dominion, 
and should not be accepted as a guide. 
Kither the regiments of that city were 
kept longer in training or reserve, or 
they were placed on parts of the line 
where on the whole there was less 
severe fighting than elsewhere. The 
experience of our Canadian companies 
on risks assumed since the commence 
ment of the war is extremely limited, 
and so far insufficient, I think, for prac- 
tical purposes. 

“3. The Casualty Data 
the War Department of Various Gov- 
ernments.—These give deaths from 
direct and indirect causes while in 
service, presumed deaths, missing and 
wounded. In Canada, in the latest casu- 
alty list of some 52,000, we have prac- 


Furnished by 


division of about 20,000 men, and if by 
the gradual addition to our combatant 
forces we had in the neighborhood of 
100,000 exposed in September of this 
year, we should on the average obtain 
the equivalent of between 80,000 and 
90,000 exposed for the period of one 
year, and a resultant death loss of about 
15 per cent. At the time of writing it 
is not supposed that we are maintaining 
more than four divisions in the field, 
although probably a larger number are 
in France. Altogether between 350,000 
and 400,000 men have enlisted, of whom 
perhaps a third are still,in Canada. 
Casualties 5,000 a Week 

“The German death losses to date are 
not far from one million and the pres- 
ent British death casualties in excess 
of 5,000 per week. 

“In determining an extra much will 
depend on the date from which it is 
chargeable. Our Canadian companies 
have substantial protection in the fact 
that several months, on the average, 
elapse from the time the men leave 
Canada (when the extra commences) 
until they reach the trenches. With the 
improved facility for training here this 
may be shortened in the future. Again, 
at the termination of the war, there 
will naturally be many unearned extras, 
unless provision is to be made for the 
return of such. The extent to which 
this margin will help the companies will 
depend largely on the length of the war 
itself. On the other hand we have to 
consider that the large extras (for the 
most part the same for men and offi- 
cers), will be much more freely paid 
by the officers than by the privates, and 
that the casualty rate among the offi- 
cers is much higher. Nor is it possible 
to measure the subsequent risk through 
the impairment of returned soldiers, nor 
the improvement in the general health 
of the men who return uninjured. An 
observation of one of the men of my 
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Important new features are announced by 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


A Double Indemnity Clause 


which provides for the payment of double 
the face of the policy in case of the death 
of the insured as a result of an accident of 


A New Income Endowment Policy 
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group of seven men who was not killed 
when a shell struck in their midst, wag 
to the effect that a man could not come 
unscathed through the war—that he 
must be either killed or wounded. Hay- 
ing regard to the time when the men 
are under actual exposure in France, I 
am inclined to think that not less than 
15 per cent. should be charged to pri- 
vates and not less than 20 per cent. to 
officers.” 





TO ATTEND 
Some Celebrities Who Will Dine With 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York 


OFFICIALS 





The annual banquet of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
which will be held at the Hotel Astor 
on February 2/, and at which Charles 
EK. Hughes, George W. Perkins, John 
J. Finley, Rabbi Stephen §S. Wise and 
other public men will talk, gives every 
promise of being a red letter night in 
New York life insurance annals. More 
than 1,000 company officials and agents 
will attend. Mayor Mitchel has given 
a tentative acceptance. The following 
i: a list of company officials who have 
promised to be present: Berkshire 
Life, President Wyman; Columbian Na- 
tional Life, President Childs: Connecti- 
cut General, Secretary Woodward; 
Connecticut Mutual, Superintendent of 
Agencies Lovelace; Equitable Life, 
Vice-President Lunger; Fidelity Mutual 
Life, President Talbot; Germania Life, 
President Cillis; Home Life, Super 
intendent of Agencies Murray; John 


Hancock, President Lamb; Manhattan 
Life, President Lovejoy; Massachu- 
setts Mutual, President McClench; Mu- 


Vice-President Rhodes; 
Vice-President Dexter; 
National Life of Vermont, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies Field; New England 
Mutual Life, Vice-President Appel; 
New York Life, President Kingsley and 
Vice-President Buckner; Penn Mutual 
Life, Vice-President Passmore; Phoenix 
Mutual Life, President Holcombe; 
Provident Life & ‘Trust, President 
Wing; Prudential, President Dryden; 
State Mutual Life, President Wright; 
Union Central Life, President Clark. 


tual Benefit, 
Mutual Life, 


NEW ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


EK. W. Marshall has been made as- 
sistant actuary of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life. In 1908 he was graduated from 


the high school at Haddonfield, N. J., 
after which he pursued a course of 
studies at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, specializing in life insurance and 
mathematics. In 1909 he entered the 
actuarial department of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. In 1911 he went with the ac- 
tuarial department of the Provident Life 
& Trust. In December, 1915, he en- 
tered the service of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life. In 1914 he became a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 


SCOTT SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

At the annual meeting of the Shen- 
andoah Life Insurance Company, of 
Roanoke, Va., five new directors were 
elected; and E. W. Scott, Jr., was elect- 
ed second vice-president. All the other 
officers and directors of the Company 
were re-elected. The Company was 
organized in 1915, and in 1916 wrote $2, 
124,369 of insurance, 


LIFE COMPANIES IN ENGLAND 

The new business written in 1916 by 
seven of the life insurance companies 
of Great Britain follows: 


PE si icick biiaueinws bree esa € 400,373 
BENENEEO cdiccndvccceseeseces 328,000 
DN TEED onc 9-50. 0009 d0-0-00's% 791,000 
National Mutual ............- 194,860 
Scottish Amicable ..........- 750,376 
BE oe ine Keke nae 588,175 
United Kingdom Temperance . 1,085,402 
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Increase in Dividends 
of Equitable, Iowa 


SCALE IS CHANGED AFTER IN- 
VESTIGATION OF MORTALITY 
Extra Dividend of Last Year Justified 
—Reduction in Immediate Annuity 
Rates 
Following a thorough mortality in- 
vestigation, the Equitable Life of Iowa 
found results so favorable that it has 
compiled a new scale of dividends show- 
ing a material increase over those paid 
under the 1915 schedule. They follow 
very closely the total dividends, includ- 
ing the extra dividends, apportioned for 
the period from March 1, 1916, to March 
1, 1917, showing, however, an increase 
It will 
be recalled that the Equitable of lowa 
declared last year an extra dividend 
which amounted to about 25 per cent. 


on ordinary life and 20 per cent. on all 
other forms. 


over those rates in most forms. 


Dividend Comparison 
The following tables will show how 
the dividends have been increased, the 
payments being first year dividends: 


Ordinary Life. 


Age. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1915. 
__ oie $3.16 $3.95 $ 4.11 $3.48 
ree 3.35 4.19 4.35 3.67 
me aeaewrx 3.59 4.49 4.68 3.91 
eee 3.92 4.90 5.10 4.23 
__ eee 4.30 5.38 5.67 4.60 
eer 4.84 6.05 6.44 5.12 
ee 5.78 1.23 7.64 6.02 
_ Pere 7.28 9.10 9.45 7.47 
eee 9.62 12.03 12.02 9.74 
De sas0en 15.72 


It will thus be seen that the Company 
showed sound judgment in the matter 
of the extra dividend last year, both as 
to the amount of the dividend and the 
method of its allotment. The new scale 
applies only to the 3% per cent. poli- 
cies. However, a gratifying increase 
has been made on the rate of dividends 
applicable to the 4 per cent. policies. 


Lower Immediate Annuity Rates 


At the same time it is announced that 
a revision in the rates of the immediate 
annuity contracts to be issued on both 
male and female lives has been made 
effective. These rates represent a con- 
siderable cut over the former rates. 
The new rates in part follow: 


Amount of Premium for 


Annuity Annuity 

Purchase of $100 
Age by $1,000. Annually. 
40 bien pike dh bins 2 $1,630.00 $ 61.35 
45 TTT Tee eee 1,499.10 66.71 
o Ra adierk anita a6 1,353.50 73.88 
OC ee 1,195.60 83.64 
60 Ready diy sore 1,029.20 97.16 
Dee bieii-< b.8.0<mian 728.70 137.23 
80 Seek did dows awaine 520.40 192.16 
BP ia iid ix warns 453.30 220.60 


FREE WAR PERMITS 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Equitable (lowa) February 
6, 1917, it was unanimously resolved 
that free war permits would be grant- 
ea by the Company to any policyhold- 
ers who were restricted by the terms 
of their policies in this respect for 
military service within the borders of 
the United States. By this action, the 
Company guarantees that it will cover 
such risks within the first policy year 
9M all policies issued from now on or 
that have been issued within one year. 

This action was taken in order to 
Provide the greatest possible service to 
Present policyholders and those who 
roy A become patrons of the Company 

€ near future. 


Twenty Payment Life. 


TO PAY DEATH BENEFIT 


Beneficiary Need Not Prove Deceased 
Was Not in Default for Non- 
Payment of Dues 





In the case of Victoria vs. Musical 
Mutual Protective Association, the 
Supreme Court of New York, awarded 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff for 
tne sum of $150. 

The action was brought by the widow 
of a deceased member of the defendant 
association to recover funeral expenses 
of $150 payable pursuant to the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the defendant. 
It was conceded that the deceased 
joined the defendant association on 
September 29, 1909, and paid the initia- 
tion fee of $100. It was also conceded 
that at the time of his death on March 
11, 1915, the deceased was a member 
of the defendant association; and it 
was also proved that plaintiff was the 
widow, and had not been paid the death 
benefit, although due demand was 
made. It having been conceded that 
the deceased was a member of the de- 
fendant association at the time of his 
death, it was not incumbent upon the 
plaintiff, in order to make out a prima 
facie case, to prove that the deceased 
was not in default for non-payment of 
dues. 


Twenty Year End. 


1916. 1917. 1915. 1916. 1917. 

$4.18 $ 4.61 $4.13 $4.96 $5.85 
4.40 4.85 4.25 5.10 6.01 
4.69 5.18 4.44 5.33 6.21 
5.08 5.60 4.67 5.60 6.47 
5.52 6.16 4.95 5.94 6.86 
6.14 6.90 5.39 6.47 7.43 
7.22 8.02 6.19 7.43 8.40 
8.96 9.75 7.58 9.10 9.98 
11.69 12.22 





ARTICLE ON “INCOME POLICIES” 

The next issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So 
cial ‘Science, which will be edited by 
Professor S. S. Huebner, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will contain an 
article by President Talbot, entitled “In 
come Policies.” In this article the 
president presents an exhaustive study 
of income policies in all their varied 
phases. 


TRAVELERS’ GROWTH 

New life insurance paid for by the 
Travelers in 1916 was double the 
amount paid for in 1913, $113,931,776 
as against $56,958,755. 

New business paid for in 1916 ex- 
ceeded the insurance in force at the 
end of 1900 by ‘$8,237,513, $113,931,776 
as, against $105,693,711. 

The insurance in force December 31, 
1916, is more than double the amount 
which was in force at the end of 1910. 
$476,315,842 as against $228,892,216. 


Annual Report of 
John Hancock 


EXPANSION OF USEFULNESS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Unemployment in This Country Al- 
most Eliminated and Earning Power 
Greatly Increased 
Since the John Hancock Mutual Life 
was organized it has paid to policy- 
holders, plus accumulated policy re- 
serve held to their credit, December 31, 
1916, $295,503,363. 
last twenty years in income and assets 


The progress in the 


follows: 


Income. Assets 
1896 ........$ 5,627,025 $ 8,814,124 
re 37,200,753 141,542,205 


Increases Made Last Year 

The increases made by the Company 
in 1916 follow: 
Insurance in force ......$96,338.320.00 
a ee eee 2,957,115.69 
Assets 14,180,815.98 
324,061.69 

In his fifty-fourth annual report Presi 
dent Roland O. Lamb said: 


“The fifty-fourth annual report cov 
ering the transactions for the year 1916, 
which is herewith presented, shows an 
extent of progress in the Company's af 
fairs greater than ever before experi- 
enced. 

“Unquestionably the cause of this can 
be traced to the almost unprecedented 
activity in commercial and jndustrial 
life that has prevailed throughout the 
country. The great world struggle, 
with its tremendous absorption of sup- 
plies of all kinds, has made demands 
upon the agricultural and industrial 
productions of this country which have 
stimulated activities to such a degree 
that unemployment is almost eliminated, 
and earning power greatly increased. 


Expanding Usefulness of Life Insur- 
ance 

“With the growing recognition of the 
necessity for life insurance protection 
and its expanding usefulness in com- 
mercial, as well as personal relations, it 
could but be expected that its record 
for the past year would show an in- 
crease in development coincident with 
prevailing conditions Results for the 
year 1916 show that the life companies 
of the country jave made the greatest 
increase in insurance in force in their 
history, and your Company has enjoyed 
its full share of participation in that 
growth, not only through greater pro 
duction of new _ business, but also 
through less terminations of existing in 
surance. 

“That this large increase in out 
standing insurance carries with it a 
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A high grade young man with a clean record and ambition can have 
an unusual opening with the oldest and leading agency of a well 
known Connecticut Life Insurance 
and work with the present agency force, also to help establish new 
agencies in New York. Vermont. New Hampshire and western Mas- 
sachusetts, where 16,000 satisfied policyholders and forty enthusiastic 
agents producing over $3,000,000.00 in 1916 will help him to keep up 
the momentum of a successful agency. 
system is operative. 
quality building. The right man will have a worth while future direct 
Salary and traveling expenses. 
dence giving age and full particulars. 
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P. O. Box No. 1377, Hartford, Conn. 
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Splendid and unique agency 
Quantity results secondary to 


Reply in confi- 














corresponding increase in the reserve 
strength, is seen by figures showing 
for 1916 increase in insurance in force 
aggregating over $96,000,000, for the 
protection of which the Company has 
increased its reserves $17,611,088. The 
total outstanding insurance in force De- 
cember 31, 1916, was $894,333,781, at 
which time there was held in the item 
of policy reserves the sum of $126,590,- 
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Fewer Surrenders and Demands For 
Loans 


“As could have been expected under 
the prevailing conditions, there has been 
much less demand for policy loans and 
fewer policies have been surrendered, 
another reflection of improved business 
conditions, and it is to be hoped an in- 
dication of an extending realization of 
the necessity of keeping the insurance 
protection unimpaired, that it may ful- 
ly perform its principal function when 
its need is most urgent. 

“The year’s mortality showing is most 
excellent and indicates that the in- 
creasingly large amount of new insur- 
ance is of the same high standard that 
has enabled the Company to continue 
year after year to report so favorably 
upon its experience. 

“Money rates have been low and the 
supply has been plentiful, but it has 
been found possible to invest the new 
funds along the same conservative lines 
heretofore established by principles of 
safety and show a very favorable earn- 
ing rate; the percentage of interest in- 
come of the year to mean invested as- 
sets is slightly greater than that of the 
previous year. 

“Prompt service to the policyholders 
through immediate payment of policy 
claims is the constant aim of the man- 
agement and, in the year 1916, of the 
large number of claims on account of 
death, 93 per cent. were paid the day 
upon which proof papers were received; 
the total payments for death claims for 
the year aggregated $9,505,109.65. 

“The working forces are thoroughly 
experienced and organized, and we can 
confidently look forward to the future 
with reliance in the ability of the Com- 
pany to continue the record of service 
which it has already maintained over a 
period of fifty-four years.” 

The Company’s admitted assets on De- 
cember 31, 1916, were $141,542,204. 


TAXATION OF PROCEEDS 
Massachusetts Supreme Court to De- 
cide—How Question Has Arisen— 
Argument of Petitioners 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
will shortly decide whether life insur- 
ance policy proceeds, after payment to 
beneficiaries, are taxable under the suc- 
cession and inheritance laws of the 

State 

Judge Grant in the probate court at 
Boston decided in favor of the petition- 
ers, Mrs. Isabel P. Tyler and Mrs. Mon- 
giana H. Parker, for abatement of such 
taxes, and the State entered an appeal 
to the Supreme Court, 

Mrs. Parker was the beneficiary under 
a policy issued on the life of her hus- 
band by the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
which paid her the proceeds amounting 
to $10,562, and on this amount the tax 
commissioner imposed a tax of $105.62. 
Mrs. Tyler’s husband was insured in 
several life companies which paid her 
$30,000, and on this amount the com- 
missioner imposed a tax of $600, plus 
$226, because the amount of the policies 
added to the balance of her husband’s 
estate, brought the amount up to more 
than $50,000. 

Counsel for the petitioners contended 
that the imposition of any tax on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies is in 
violation of the federal constitution as 
an impairment of the contract of the 
company to pay the beneficiary the full 
amount of the policy. 
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D. P. Kingsley Talks 
To College Students 


TO 





LIFE INSURANCE APPEALS 
IMAGINATION AND SENSE 





Leads Directly to Science of Society, 
Greatest of Sciences—A Tre- 
mendous Social Power 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, in a talk before stu- 
dents of Williams College a few days 
ago said that the definition “Life insur- 
ance is the application of special knowl- 
edge to the benefit of others rather than 
one’s self’ was well defined. He ad- 
ded that he knew of no better definition 
than that of the qualities which lift any 
daily effort out of the hum-drum of 
bread and butter and entitle them to be 
rated as professional. The man whose 
academic years have been spent in this 
atmosphere must seek in selecting his 
life work something which reasonably 
meets the current demands of living and 
at the same time appeals to his imagina- 
tion. 

Must Respond to Peculiar Conditions of 
the Times 

No vocation can appeal to the well- 
balanced mind and to the imagination 
which doés not in some fashion respond 
to the peculiar conditions of the times. 
These are strange times. You will be- 
gin work in a very strange world. 

“IT invite your attention to life insur- 
ance as a profession, as a vocation, as 
a career, because in its very fundamen- 
tals it is truly democratic, because the 
matter of its business is human life— 
the only value in the world—the thing 
that gives all other things value, be- 
cause it knows no creeds or frontiers, 
because it knows. no hates or fears, and 
because it is at the same time so in- 
timately related to the ordinary profes- 
sions and vocations that in its service 
you may be a great lawyer, a great phy- 
sician, a great financier, a great scien- 
tist, a great salesman, a great execu- 
tive, a great sociologist,” he said. 
“Nothing human is foreign to it.” : 

In life insurance you cannot be mere- 
ly a great lawyer or a great financier or 
a great salesman or a great executive; 
you can be that, but if you are you must 
at the same time be something more. 
All these professions and vocations are 
included in the activities of life insur- 
ance, but each, if in that service, cdef- 
initely and scientifically goes on to a 
higher purpose which is the solidarity 
of human life, the co-ordination of its 
units, which acting separately are help- 
less, even hostile, but acting co-oper- 
atively come to possess a power like 
that of the tiny wires in the cables of 
a great bridge—able to support the or- 
derly traffic of a nation. This is only 
another way of saying that life insur- 
ance, itself a science, leads directly to 
the greatest of all the sciences—the sci- 
ence of society. 

In its practical and material relations 
life insurance represents one of the 
largest single accumulations of value 
earned, saved, set aside for a _ con- 
structive purpose and expressed in 
terms of money and securities ever 
known to organized society. 

On January 30, 1916, the total de- 
posits in the savings banks of 
the United States, representing 


10,686,000 depositors, was $ 4,997,000,000 


The total deposits of the trust 

companies on the same date 

WOE: herp nd ctirentccctee tect Geweseees 6,247 ,000,000 
The total time and demand de- 


posits in national banks was.. 8,500,000,000 
The total outstanding bonds and 

stocks of all the railroads in 

the United States, less bonds 

and stocks owned by such 

roads, was 
The total assets of 235 
ican level 
' companies on the sIst 

of December, 1915, 5,200,000,000 
This total is expressed through forty- 
seven million contracts. 

“The above figures as _ to 
banks, trust companies and 


15,700,000,000 


ance 


savings 
national 


probably abnormal,” said 
Mr. Kingsley. “They include the tre- 
mendous increase in deposits made 
within two years as a result of existing 
war conditions.” The corresponding 
figures on the 30th of June, 1914, would 
be as follows: 


banks are 


NN ORI oo usd esrcwnwemain $4,936,000,000 
THESE COURPRRIEE oecvcsccccctevveses 4,347 ,000,000 
ME ES > accxecses it bensnewes 6,268,000,000 


Life insurance—level premium, scien- 
tifically constructed life insurance has 
outstanding contracts amounting to 
$23,200,000 in all. Compared with sav- 
ings banks, trust companies and nation- 
al banks, life insurance in its accumu- 
lations of money stands in normal 
times ahead of the first two and at the 
present time ahead of the first. As a 
holder of contracts that are calculated 
powerfully to affect the people in the 
future, it surpasses all the railroads 
combined by several billion dollars. 
These railroad stocks and bonds are 
much less dependable than the con- 
tracts of life insurance, because stocks 
are not a promise to pay at all and fre- 
quently do not represent a correspond- 
ing investment; railroad bonds do not 
generally carry any sinking fund pro- 
vision. American life insurance stands 
pledged to pay and will ultimately pay 
to the holders of its contracts a sum 
greater than the combined deposits of 
savings banks, trust companies and na- 
tional banks. 

Life Insurance Larger Than Any Single 
Group 

The opportunity here is obvious:—for 
the lawyer, for the salesman, for the fi- 
nancier, for the executive, for the phy- 
sician, for the sociologist. This world 
of life insurance is larger than the 
world of any single group cited, because 
it includes them all and gives all an 
added significance. Such reflections 
however bring us only to the threshold 
of what life insurance means. 

Statistics are sometimes mere state- 
ments of relatively unimportant facts, 
dead things; sometimes they are alive, 
sometimes they pulsate with hope and 
sometimes prophecy shines’ through 
them. 

Life insurance statistics are living 
things. The social superiority of life 
insurance is only partially expressed by 
these contrasted .totals. 


Tremendous Social Power 


A million dollars covered by the con- 
tracts of a life insurance company are 
impressed with a social power unknown 
to a million dollars in a savings bank. 
The money of a savings bank or a trust 
company or a railroad is busy, useful 
money, but useful as it is, it is not im- 
pressed with the singular power that 
attaches to life insurance money. 

The application of the law of mor- 
tality or of longevity through life in- 
surance binds families, millions of them, 
into a great co-operative guild through 
which the life of the bread-winner is 
instantly capitalized for the direct ben- 
efit of the family and of course the in- 
direct benefit of society. 

This transforms the mob into an ar- 
my; it substitutes coherence for incohe- 
rence; certainty for uncertainty; sol- 
vency for insolvency; it meets and dis- 
charges to a large degree the obligations 
which the State potentially assumes 
with the creation of every family. If 
the father lives presumably those obli- 
gations will be discharged; if he dies 
prematurely there is a default to so- 
ciety. ‘The orphan asylums, homes for 
the aged and destitute, and even the re- 
formatories and penitentiaries, testify 
to the present extent of that default. 
Life insurance minimizes that default 
through a direct, scientific practical pro- 
gram. Apart from the protection of the 
family, this is a service to the State— 
generally unrecognized—of the first or- 
der. 

The service of life insurance to the 
individual, morally, is equally striking. 
Panic is the word that most frequently 
explains the failure of men, of insti- 

(Continued on page 9. 


INTEREST EARNINGS 6.2% 





Peoria Life Also Had Mortality Exper- 
ience of 23% of Expected in 
1916 





The Peoria Life has good reason to 
be proud of its investments as the in- 
terest earned by the Company last year 
was 6.2 per cent. As the average in- 
terest earnings of companies from 1896 
to 1915 was 4.77, President May and his 
associates have good reason to be satis- 
fied with the showing made last year 
by the Peoria. The mortality experience 
was also a subject for congratulation. It 
was only 23 per cent. of the expected. 

These figures mean that the Company 
is being well managed. 

In the matter of new business for 
1916, the Peoria Life reports increases 
in assets, new insurance and premi- 
ums. Total admitted assets of the Com- 
pany amount to $1,349,350.71; an in- 
crease of $287,911.80. The total insur- 
ance in force as of December 31, 1916, 
was $17,301,460, an increase of $2,511,- 
840 for the year. Increases are also 
shown in premium receipts of $59,903.- 
06; and interest receipts of $17,710.67. 





GENERAL AGENT IN HOPEWELL 

A short time ago there appeared on 
the map of Virginia a new city— Hope- 
well. J. R. Crutchfield, of that city, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Philadelphia Life. He joined the Com- 
pany a short while ago, since which 
time he has done excellent work. 








THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan - 

1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
LAINE: . 06 6s 69,154,791.00 
NN 2 Gio a ote $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








E INSURANCE com 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 


COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. 


1914 


Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 


its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Increase 


40% 


for Fidelity field men. 
MORE Fidelity insurance. 


Write to-day— 


INCORPORATED 1878 





in Paid New Premiums—that 
tells the 1916 story of Fidelity progress. 


Direct leads and the Fidelity “Income for Life” plan are making money 
Any man who can sell life insurance can sell 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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A Great Contributor to Literature of Insurance 


HOeceoe enero enaeeeca none reaeeenenie 


Heveorneanvnenvernenninieiey 





HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, Who Began His Forty-Third Year of Service With the Penn Mutual Life 
on January 10, 1917 


Let us dispose at once of those who 
are curious about everybody's age and 
admit that Henry C. Lippincott, whose 
photograph we reproduce above, is past 
70, looks like 60 and physically and 
mentally is 45. 

Mr. Lippincott says it is not his fault 
that he was born in the fugacious 
forties; that he came of Quaker stock; 
that his adolescence was immolated on 
the altar of Blackstone, Chitty, Story 
and Grotius, and as a consequence his 
epistemology became, like the dyer’s 
hand, subdued to what it worked in. 
This quotation in an off-hand speech 
of his, apologizing for having been bred 
to the law instead of life insurance, 


POLICY NOT IN FORCE 


Insurance Determined by Date and 
Terms of Policy and Not by the 
Application 





A member of the Mississippi Benev- 
olent Mutual Aid Association duly made 
out and forwarded an application for life 
surance, which, without negligence 
ou his part, was lost or misplaced, and 
never received by tne officers of the 
Supreme Lodge. Another application 
Was executed and forwarded for him, 
Which recited that it was only an ap- 


gives you a taste of his quality as well 
as a glimpse of his past, for he has a 
past, although he always lives in the 
present. No, past isn’t what a 
flippant-minded person who did not 
know him might infer. It is one stored 
with the fruit of years well spent in 
useful work; in the acquisition of 
knowledge; in the pursuit of ideas, 
their capture and graceful and forceful 
presentation. In this regard the litera- 
ture of life insurance is richer by his 
contributions to it, and by it many a 
benighted legislator, intent on taxing 
life insurance companies, has been turn- 
ed from the error of his ways. 

Henry C. Lippincott is well known as 


his 


plication for a policy, which, if grant- 
ed, would become effective in thirty 
days after issuance. A policy was is- 
sued and duly delivered, whica pro- 
vided that if the member’s certificate 
had not been in force thirty days, no 
benefits would be allowed in case of 
illness or death. The member died less 
than thirty days from the date of the 
issuance of the policy. The Mississippi 
Supreme Court holds, that his widow 
and beneficiary could not have re- 
formation of the policy to change its 
date to conform to the first applica- 
tion, to render the benefit association 
liable. - 


a leader in all the really progressive 
measures which in the past thirty years 
have added so much to the usefulness, 
scope, beneficence and high purpose of 
life insurance as an institution, and par- 
ticularly has he been active in the up- 
building of the Penn Mutual, where his 
influence as manager of agencies has 
been potential in the steady and solid 
growth of that Company. 

His many friends and admirers will, 
we are sure, as they look on this pic- 
ture, pause to applaud him mentally for 
his long and honorable service, and 
sincerely wish him continued good 
health, peace, happiness and length of 
days which, judged by the highest 
human standards, he so richly merits. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE REPORT 

The Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany has every reason to feel proud of 
its eleventh annual statement filed with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

On December 31, 1916, the total paid 
for insurance in force was $27,664,642, 
a gain of $2,201,001 over the preceding 
year. The Philadelphia Life increased 
its assets $473,747.12 during the year, 
making the total assets of the Company 
$5,023,369.83. The surplus to policy- 
holders amounts to $790,757.09, an in- 
crease of $24,497.22. 


L. Q. RAWSON RESIGNS 


Secretary of Cleveland Life to Give All 
His Time to Practicing 
Law 


L. Q. Rawson, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Life, has resigned to take effect 
April 1, in order to devote all of his 
time to practicing law. He said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“IT have been connected with this 
Company as its general counsel, assist- 
ant secretary and later, as secretary. 
For many years J have been a member 
of the Ohio bar and prior to my con- 
nection with the Cleveland Life Insur- 
ance Company practiced with a firm of 
corporation lawyers specializing large- 
ly in insurance law. 

“Promising as is the assured suc- 
cessful future of the Cleveland Life, I 
have felt for some time that my widest 
opportunity lay in the practice of my 
profession. Therefore, shortly after my 
re-election as secretary at the meeting 
of our board in January I tendered my 
resignation to take effect as above stat- 
ed. ‘President Hunt is in the Southwest 
and it is my expectation to remain with 
the Company until his return.’ 


MY SON JOHN 


I have a son who bears my 
name and he’s ten months old. 

He’s a husky little chap. He 
crawls into my room as [| dress 
each morning and I watch him 
as he struggles to get up on 
his sturdy legs. He laughs at 
me as he topples over, and the 





light of Heaven is in his eyes. 
There’s music in his prattle 
and somehow I can’t help a 
little lump in my throat some- 
times when I feel most glad 
about him. 

I dream about my son John. 


He's going to a good school and 
he’s already entered for the 
class of Harvard '33. I look the 
little chap over and figure that 
he ought to make the football 
team. He’s good nature per- 
sonified and while he hates the 
teething process he hardly 
wiimpers over it. He’s smart 
too—but then it shall never be 
said 1 bragged about my s0n 
John. 

One morning iust like a flash 

it came upon me as I was fix- 
ing my collar—what would hap- 
pen to my son John if anything 
happened to me? I looked at 
him and it seemed just as if 
my eyes swam for a moment. 
Yes; what would the little man 
do without his dad? 

I carry life insurance. 
course | do, because it’s 
proper thing to do. But what 
came home to me was—is the 
insurance I am carrying ade- 
quate to secure protection for 
my wife and bairns and also to 
provide the up-bringing and 
education I had dreamed of for 
my son John? 

I thought and thought 
then I did something. I did it 
forthwith I went straightway 
and | bought additional life in- 
surance, and that insurance is 
his. I got $5,000 whole life, for 
1 am no longer a stripling, and 
I got it with the total disability 
clause attached. I got it in 
The Columbian National ‘Life 
Insurance Company, where I! 
already had _ several policies 
and there is none better. I 
know that I have done all I 
can do now to forfend that 
which may arise. 

I feel easier now as I watch 
my son John of a morning. God 
bless the institution of life in- 
surance!—From “The Colum- 
bian,” published by The Colum- 
bian National Life. 


of 
the 


and 
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New York’s Life 
New War Clauses 


NEW BLANKS FOR ALL APPLI- 
CANTS 
$2,000 Limit for Army, Navy, and 


Red Cross—Foreign Service 10 
Per Cent. Clause 
The New York Life has decided to 
treat applicants connected with or who 
contemplate joining the military, naval, 
red cross, or other service relating to 
warfare, as follows: 
(1) Regular Army and Navy 
to $2,000, disability 


Limited without 


or double indemnity, with the present 
advance in age called for in the occu- 
pation pamphlet; in addition thereto 


the following clause calling for an ex- 
tra premium of 10 per cent. of the face 
of the policy in event of service outside 
of continental United States: 


War Clause No. 1 


The insured may, without the consent of 
the Company, engage in Military, Naval or 
Red Cross Service within continental United 
States * 

If, during the first two years of the exist 
ence of this policy, the insured shall engage, 
outside of continental United States, in Mili 
tary, Naval or Red Cross service in time of 
war, or in work as a civilian in any capacity 
whatever in connection with actual warfare, 
notice must be given in writing to the Com 
pany by the insured, and an extra premium 
of 10 per cent f the face of this policy must 
be paid to the Company efore engaging in 
such service or work, and a like amount an 
nually during the continuance of such service 
or work If the insured fails to notify the 
Company or to pay the extra premium ar pre 
miums as provided above, and if he shall dic 
as a result, directly or indirectly, of engaging 
in such service or work, the Company’s lia 
bility shall be limited to one-fifth of the face 
amount of the policy 


(2) Naval Militiamen 

$2,000 of insurance, with war clause 
No. 1 as quoted above. No advance in 
age on account of membership in mili- 
tia. No disability or double indemnity 
benefits. Any amount over $2,000 will 
be issued in a separate policy to contain 
the following war clause: 


War Clause No. 2 


This policy during the first two years of 
existence does not insure against death due 
directly or indirectly to a state of warfare on 
to insurrection outside of continental United 
States. In case of death so resulting, the 
policy shall be null and void, and the Com 
pany shall not be liable for any payment 
thereunder except for the return of the amount 


paid 
(3) National Guard and Red Cross, or 

Other Service Connected With War- 

fare 

The Company will issue $2,000 with- 
out any war clause, and with or without 
disability benefits and double indemnity 
(except in event of probable immediate 
foreign service). For amounts in ex 
cess of $2,000 War Clause No. 2 quoted 
above will be inserted in a separate pol- 
icy for the difference between $2.000 
and the amount applied for. All policies 
containing disability benefits will also 
contain the following clause: 


War Clause No. 3 
The foregoing 
efits and double indemnity benefits shall im 
mediately terminate if the insured shall en 
gage during the first two years of the policy 
in Military, Naval, Red C other re 
lief service, outside continental United States. 


as premium. 


provisions for disability ben 


Cross, or 


A_ pro rata refund shall be made of the pre 
mium for disability benefits and double in 
demnity benefits for the year current at that 
date. 
Military Blank 
Every applicant for insurance must 


sign the questions asked in a military 
blank, known as Form 917-31: 


Question 1 


(a) Are you a member of any military or 
naval organization? : 

(b) if so, in what branch of service and 
in what capacity? 

(c) Do you intend to volunteer for any 
such service? ‘ 

(d) Are you now connected with av 
lation, or do you intend to volunteer 
for such work in connection with a 


military or naval organization? If so, 


give particulars. 
(e) Are you connected with the subma 
rine branch of the Navy? 


Question 2. 


(a) Ar you liable to military or naval) 
service of any country other than the 
United States? P 

(b) Do you intend to volunteer for such 
service? 

(c) If so, of what country? 

Question 3 

(a) Are you connected with the Red Cross 
or any other relief service? 

(b) Do you intend to volunteer for any 
such service? 

(c) If so, in what country and in what 
capacity ? 

Ouestion 4, 

(a) Do you take part in ascensions by 
aeroplane balloon? If so, give 
particulars 

(b) Do you intend to take up such work 
either for pleasure or business? 

Question 5, 

Do you agree that any policy the Company 

may issue on your application may, if the 

rules of the Company so require, contain 


i provision for extra premium or for limit 


mg the liability of the Company if you 
travel on the high seas, engage in Mili 
tary, Naval, Red Cross or other Relief 
Service, in experiments with or ascensions 


n balloons, aeroplanes or other devices for 


aerial locomotion; and that if the policy 
contains provisions for double indemnity 
ind) disability benefits, such provisions 
hall immediateiy terminate should you en 
iat im any ot the above work or service? 


DECIDES AGAINST COMPANY 
Court Rules That Failure To Answer 
Question Explicitly Should Have Been 

Checked Up 


Where the printed form of an ap- 


plication for reinstatement in a life in- 


surance company includes a statement 
that the applicant has not consulted a 
doctor since he made his last pay- 
ment, “except” and then a blank space; 
this cannot be held against him as a 
warranty that he has not consulted 
a doctor but should be construed as 
a refusal to answer that particular 


part of the question, if the insured 
puts irregular pen marks in space, and 
the company should be considered to 
have waived any objection it might 
have, by not insisting on a full an- 
swer as the application having been 
prepared by the company should be 


construed against it. 

The holder of a life insurance policy 
which had lapsed but which had _ sub- 
sequently been reinstated died. The 
company refused to pay the amount of 
insurance and suit was. thereupon 
brought by the person to whom it was 
payable, 


The application for reinstatement 
which the insured had signed contin- 
ued the provisions “I hereby request 
that I may be restored to membership 
in said company and that the above 
mentioned sum be accepted in pay- 
ment of my premium now past due 


ard as a condition of the same being 
accepted and my membership restored 
and policy again put in force I hereby 
warrant and declare that ‘I have not 
received nor required the services of 
any physician since the date of my 
last payment to said company, ‘ex- 
cept’ "—. After the word “except,” the 
insurer had put three irregular marks 
with a pen. 

The court held that the insurance 
company was liable for the amount of 
insurance notwithstanding the foregoing 
facts as if the company wanted to de- 
feat the policy on the ground of breach 
of warranty because insured at the time 
of being reinstated was not in good 
health, it should have shown want of 
honesty and lack of good health on the 
part of the insured, in making the war- 
ranty.—-Digested from a recent New 
England decision by George F. Kaiser, 
of the New York bar. 

DELAWARE 

Thomas R. Wilson, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Delaware, submitted to the 
General Assembly the report of the de- 
partment of insurance for the past two 
years. The receipts of the department 
in 1915 were $55,483.50, and 1916, $54,- 
045,10, 
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Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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FOUNDED 1865 
Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
and Eeonomy of Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 

















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








Good Territory Now Open in Several Western States 
A GOOD PRODUCER and organizer can secure an 
EXCELLENT CONTRACT 
Company SECOND TO NONE in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities— 
FIFTH in SIZE—insurance in force—of all MUTUAL legal reserve 
companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA. Increase in new business to 
December 1st, 50% above the same period last year, and 1915 was a 

good year. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Philadelphia 


Growing larger and stronger every day. 
Why not grow with us? 


Agency Openings in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


ANIMIST 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 





If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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Frank T. McNally on 


“The First Interview” 


VIEWS OF MASS. MUTUAL’S 
LUTH GENERAL AGENT 


DU- 


A Child Can Take an Application From 
a Man Who Wants Insurance— 
Value of Figures 
Frank T. McNally, general agent in 
Duluth of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, believes that most cases are lost 
on first interview. This is especially 
true of the beginner. He calls on pros- 
pects hit or indiscriminately. 
The idea of making a number of calls 
per day is valuable, but opening and 
closing doors is not doing business. If 
a man would only look upon a prospect 
as a farmer looks at a piece of ground. 
The latter studies the needs of the 
ground, he_ fertilizes it, plows __ it, 
watches it carefully from day to day. 
Upon that particular piece of ground 
depends his partial success as a farm- 
er, and he knows it. Why not get all 
the information possible before calling 
upon Mr. A? Why not study his needs, 
not ours? Why not find out something 
about the things which interest him, so 
we can talk to him about something 
else than his post-mortem financial con- 


miss, 


dition, which may not be the most 
pleasant subject in the world to discuss 
with a stranger? Why not study his 
family a trifle? He may be contem- 
plating a divorce, you know. 

Writing in the “Radiator” Mr. 
McNally outlines hypothetical cases 
of contact: 

Mr. A. has never seen you before. 


He does not know you except as a unit 
in the census statistics. Be clean-shav- 
en, clear-eyed, neatly dressed, and 
don’t forget to have your shoes shined. 
A pair of mud-stained, sloppy s‘oes 
coes not add to your self-confidence. 
Well, you come up to the glass door, 
says Mr. McNally. Up to this time you 
are feeling tip-top. Then your nerve 
begins to fail, and you almost hope that 
Mr. A. is out of the city. You walk into 
a large outer room filled with stenog- 
raphers, and then a dapper private 
secretary waltzes up to you and wishes 
tc know what is on your mind. You 
state that you wish to see Mr. A. The 
secretary (just a little more importanc 
than if he were the President of the 
United States) says, “If you will give 
me your card, I will take it in to Mr. 
A” That doesn’t look very good to 
you, but you do so. In a remarkably 
short time Mr. Secretary returns say- 
ing that Mr. A. doesn’t know you and 
is not interested in life insurance, 
which is a courteous method of saying 
that you are up against a stone wall; 
but there are stones in the farmer's 
field and sometimes wheat will grow 
where corn will not, so try rotation in 
crops. Perhaps at the noon hour the 
important secretary may be out, and 
Mr. A. may have his office-door open. 
Walk in. Don’t feel any compunction 
about it. The man who invented the 
air-brake had a difficult time getting 
people to let him talk about it to them, 
and he had to use his ingenuity all the 
time. Besides, Mr. A. really wants to 
see you but he is afraid. He is afraid 
you might persuade him to do some- 
thing he knows he should do. Don’t feel 
like an interloper. His family will be 
8lad that you stuck to your guns, and 
SC will he. 


Passing First Line of Trenches 
Now let.us suppose you have passed 


the first line of trenches. How shall 
you begin?—in this wise? ‘Mr. A., I 
should like to interest you in some 
additional life insurance.’ He asks 


what Company and form of policy, and 
you state that your Company writes all 
forms. “Which do you like best?” 
Let us reverse conditions. Suppose 
you sit at the mahogany desk be- 


hind the glass-top table, and a dap- 
per real estate salesman gets pasi 
your private secretary and begins his 


attempt to interest you as follows: 
“Mr. B., I represent the Blank Real 
Fstate Corporation and would like to 
sell you some real estate.” “What 
kind of real estate,” you would inquire. 
“Well, we have all kinds—suburban 
lots, close-in acres, farm lands, dock 


frontage, apartment houses, ete., which 
kind do you prefer to talk about?” Any 
interest created upon your part? Not 
a particle. 

Now, let us suppose a real salesman 
of real estate calls upon you. He will, 
nu doubt, begin like this: “Mr. B., my 
firm has asked me to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Monroe prop- 
erty on Bryant Street is for sale by the 
trustees of the Monroe Estate at an 
attractive figure. Its good features are 
thus and so. If you are interested, we 
would like to show you the property.” 
And he will create an immediate inter 
est because he gives you something to 
fix your mind upon. 

In order to interest a busy man in the 
first interview, you should present a 
definite proposition—give him some- 
thing to think about. It may be some 
form of installment insurance, a month- 
ly income for a dependent relative, or 


for a favorite daughter, or invalid 
niece; it may be business insurance on 
his life or the life of a valuable em- 


ploye, or on the life of a manager of a 
company in which he is interested, 
corporation insurance, of an endow- 
ment form, to retire bonds of a com- 
pany in which he is interested or an en- 
dowment fund for the little church in 
his boyhood town. 
Fascination of Figures 

Make some figures on a pad—on that 
glass-top desk. The figures $26.13” 
are more interesting to a business man 
than the most eloquent generalization. 
Make him a definite proposition. He may 
say he has all the life insurance he is 
ever going to buy. Some men mean it 
and have a way of saying it which car- 
ries conviciion, but the amount of in 
surance a man needs depends upon his 
ccndition in life, the number of his de- 
pendents, the condition of his business, 
the living scale of his family, and a 
dczen other conditions. These are con- 
stantly changing. He knows it, so that 
such a statement is usually untrue. 

Don’t mention the name of another 
company. I have actually known men 
to invite competition by making a state- 
ment like the following: “We do thus 
and so. Now the Blank Mutual does it 
in this way. Our way is better be- 
cause,” etc., and then he begins to think 
ol the agents of other companies who 
have handled his business in a pleasing 
manner, and you have built another 
line of trenches which you must attack 
and capture. 

Don’t ask him how much he pays in 
insurance premiums. When a man 
takes hold of a pad and computes his 
expenditures for coal, the result usually 
drives him into a temporary fit of econ- 
omy. It is likewise when he computes 





Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most * to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








the total of his life insurance prem- 
iums. Life insurance salesmanship on 
first interview is interwoven with psy- 


chology, and it is very bad psychology 
tc talk too much about cost. 

Don’t even allow your subconscious 
mind to figure commissions. It is un- 
lucky; and if you sell the man the pol- 
icy which you and he agree is ideally 
suited to his particular needs, regard- 
less of yours, the commissions will take 
care of themselves. 


Don’t Be Nonchalant 

No one can tell you the exact manner 
in which the prospect can be interested 
and closed. If it were known, you would 
not be paid for finding out. It is finally 
uy to you to sell the man, at the other 
side of the glass-top table. Upon him 
depends your partial success as a life 
underwriter. Your failure may help you 


some, but don’t forget this: your suc- 
cess will help you more. You come to 
see him for something, to sell him. If 


you come away without doing so on the 
first interview, you have failed to ac- 
complish what you set out to do. You 
will never succeed so long as you non- 
chalantly wander from office to office 
having so-called “interviews” lasting 
about one minute each. You occasion- 
ally will find a streak of paying ore by 
luck, and you may write $75,000 per 
year by such methods, and sOme men 
never get beyond them. 

A child can take an application from 
a man who wants insurance, but I take 
olf my hat to the salesman who can 
wander into a strange office and sell a 
stranger on first interview a contract 
Which he didn’t have the remotest idea 
ot buying. Tat is salesmanship and 
it is being done every day! 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














three good men—not the Million 

Dollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 


Ti‘ have room just now for two or 
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sional insurance advisers. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


Incorporated 


Men with ambition and ability, who represent this Company, now in 
its SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR, become business counsellors and profes- 


An honorable record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS gives our repre- 
sentatives great prestige with the insuring public. 
Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 








Assets 
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Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 








Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


Is Paying its Policyholders over............... 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER iI, 1916: 


$14,464,552.23 
12,436,717.56 
2,027 ,834.67 
118,349,212.00 
18,119,172.50 


sieusviobesveteonroesered $1,300,000.00 annually 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











W. M. Hamby, writing 
in the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post,” told readers 
of that publication re- 
cently why he had fail- 
ed in the insurance business. 

“T have always had an instinctive re- 
luctance to approach any man on my 
business, no matter what it is,” he said. 
“For many years I could not broach a 
business proposition without my heart 
beating too fast and the blood getting 
hot in my head. I have learned since 
that nearly all men are afraid of each 
other. ‘Not one in fifty meets his fel- 
low-man with an absolute sense of ease 
and self-possession. There is either a 
note of apology or a note of bluff in 
his approach. 

“So, you see, it was torture for me 
to corner men and try to persuade them 
to take insurance; and that was what 
I did—I tried to persuade them! I put 
them on the offensive and I tock the 
negative side, trying to meet their ob- 
jections. I did not know it at the time 
I was doing this, but I saw there was a 
difference. I watched Clark Burton. 
He could have the hardest sort of case 
apologizing in five minutes for having 
lived so long with his family unprotect- 
ed by insurance. 

“IT avoided as much as possible men 
who were busy and brusque, who said 
right off the bat: ‘No, I don’t want any 
more insurance’; or, ‘Haven’t time to 
talk to you.’ I know now that those 
were the very best prospects. They 
were the sort of men who instinctively 
know they are subject to influence and 
put up a bluff exterior as a guard. I 
also discovered, to my loss of endless 
time, that the man who is almost per- 
suaded at the very start never buys. 

“One thing I learned—and I knew at 
the time I had learned it—was that im- 
pressions on a man’s mind do not last 
long. Persuading him is like writing 
on the sand; and if you do not get his 
signature before the next tide you will 
probably never see his autograph. 

“Whenever I did venture to talk in- 
surance to a busy man, a man of dom. 
inating personality, I always got scared 
and talked fast so as not to use up much 
of his time, and ‘became confused and 
embarrassed. 

“In three months I wrote just one in- 
surance policy. Lack of self-confidence? 
No; that is not quite it. I have’ seen 
men, so full of self-confidence that even 
modesty’s shadow would feel crowded 
in the same field with them, who failed 
utterly. 

“It is confidence in the thing you are 
doing rather than confidence in yourself, 
If I could have forgotten R. T. Clawson 
—forgotten that he was head of the big- 
gest concern in town, that he was very 
busy, that he had a prejudice against 
solicitors; if I could have forgotten that 
I needed a commission, that I was 
scared, that I was intruding; if I had 
only known I had a good insurance pol- 
icy, and that it was a good investment 
for R. T. Clawson, and that certain fig- 
ures I was going to arrange would prove 
it—why, then I could have written more 
insurance than even Clark Burton! 

“How to attain it? That is a matter 
of growth. It is, in fact, success itself. 
1 think the best definition of success I 
ever heard was given by Anna Howard 
Shaw: ‘Success is to be able to look 
God in the face without fear, and any 
man in the eye without servility’.” 

o o * 





Why Hamby 
Failed in 
Insurance 


In-an inaugural address 

Some Parke N. Musser, presi- 
Sensible dent of the Signal Club, 
Suggestions of the Illinois Life, said 
to members of the club: 

When I commenced writing life in- 


surance, I can well remember that I 
would go to a man and talk one or two 
thousand to him, but it did not take me 
long to discover that it was easier to 
write a man for five and ten thousand 
than for one or two, for the reason that 
the man, who can afford five or ten 
thousand, can better afford to pay for 
that amount than the man who buys one 
or two thousand. 


My experience with the majority of 
men that I have worked with has been 
that they do not map out their plans 
before they start out. I believe that 
if they would choose more closely the 
men that they were going to talk to 
and pick out a better class of prospects, 
they would write much larger policies 
with less work. iJ have noticed with 
many agents that they are timid about 
approaching certain men, principally be- 
cause they feel that those particular 
men are above them. ‘That doesn’t 
make any difference, boys, go to the best 
of them; the bigger the men are the 
better you feel after you have written 
them, for it is some pleasure to write 
a big man a big policy for more reasons 
than one. 


You all know the most important part 
in the insurance sale is to collect the 
premium. It is easy to get prospects 
without money, and it is easy to get 
them with money; but it is hard to get 
the money. If you do not have the 
nerve to write out a receipt for the an- 
nual premium, after you have the ap- 
plication signed, and hand it over to 
your man, he certainly is not going to 
insist on you taking his check or note. 
If he does not have the cash, and you 
know his note is bankable, which you 
should know before you talk to him, 
you can easily ask him which will suit 
him best, paying in 30, 60 or 90 days. 
Make out the note, push it over to 
him and he will sign it. The more as- 
surance you have the better he will like 
you. 


You, of course, realize that a policy 
is never sold until you have the settle- 
ment in your hand, and ninety per cent. 
of the time it is your own fault for not 
closing the deal, because when a pros- 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Gonpay By the People 
a - For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


#1, 969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








pect signs an application he expects to 
pay the premium. 

The greatest trouble with all agents 
is that they do not work enough. When 
I look back upon the past year and 
realize how much time I wasted, I 
really am ashamed of myself. 

We should always remember that we 
are public servants and are serving the 
public, and we owe it to each and every 
one of our policyholders to be abso- 
lutely on the square with them in all 
our dealings. Just because we are edu- 
cated in the life insurance business, and 
they are not, is all the more reason 
that we have no right to even try to 
take advantage of them. The squarer 
and fairer we are with them, the more 
renewals and applications for us, and 
that is what every one of us wants. 
Gee, how we would howl if some one 

‘id us a policy and it was not as rep- 
resented. ‘You realize, of course, that 
all the prospects we talk to are not com- 
pelled to buy insurance from us, and 
as long as we are going to serve the 
public, we have to do it in an honest 


way. 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


93 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








BRITISH WAR LOANS 


Prudential, of England, Would Sub- 
scribe For $100,000,000—Three Com- 
panies Offer $25,000,000 Each 





London, Feb. 3.—Again insurance com- 
panies are proving themselves the prin- 
cipal subscribers to the war loan. The 
following applications for loans have 
been received: 

Prudential, 
000,000; 
North 


£20,000,000; Alliance, £5,- 

Commercial Union, £5,000,000; 
British and Mercantile, £5,000,- 
000; Phoenix, £3,000,000; Royal, £3,000,- 
000; Standard Life, £3,000,000; Scottish 
Union & National, £3,000,000; Refuge, 
£2,500,000; Law Union & Rock, £2,000,- 
000; United Kingdom Temperance, £2,- 
000,000; Pearl, £2,000,000; Northern, £2,- 
000,000; Liverpool & London & Globe, 
£2,000,000; British Dominions, £1,250,- 
000; E dinburgh Life, £1,250,000. 

Yorkshire, £1,250,000; Norwich Union 
Life, £1,100,000; Guardian, £1,026,000; 
London Life, £1,000,000: Legal and Gen- 
eral, £1,000,000; Equity and Law, £1,- 
000,000; Royal Liver Friendly, £1,000,- 
000; Star, £1,000,000; Sun Fire, £1,000,- 
000; Ocean Accident & Guarantee, £1,- 
000,000; London & Lancashire Fire, 
£800,000; Royal National Pension Fund 
for Nurses, £783,000; Britannic, £750,- 
000; Wesleyan & General, £750,000; 
Scottish Life, £700,000; Equitable Life, 
£650,000; London & L. Life & General, 
£600,000; Norwich Union Fire, £600,000; 
Clergy Mutual, £600,000; English & Scot- 
tish Law, £500,000; Hearts of Oak Ben- 
efit, £500,000; Scottish Temperance, 
£500,000; National Mutual of Austral- 
asia, £300,000; Union, £300,000; Salva- 
tion Army, £275,000; Century, £250,000; 
Royal London, £250,000. 

General Accident, £250,000; Abstain- 
ers’ & General, £125,000; British Gen- 
eral, £100,000; Eagle, £100,000; Liver- 
pool Victoria Legal Friendly, £100,000; 
London & Manchester, £60,000; West 
Australian, £60,000; Pioneer Life, £50,- 
000; Provincial, £40,000; Home & Co- 
lonial, £20,000. 





TRINITY SENIORS INSURE 

The 1917 senior class at Trinity Col- 
lege of Hartford, Conn., will follow the 
plan adopted by the senior class of last 
year of having the entire class in- 
sured for the benefit of the college. 
The amount of insurance underwritten 
and assigned by the class of 1916 
amounted to $20,000. The president of 
tne senior class has appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the insuring of 
the class. 
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Need of Occupational 
Disease Investigation 





POINTED OUT BY FREDERICK L. 
HOFFMAN 





Critical Analysis Should Be Made of 
English Workmen’s Compensation 
Experience, Says Expert 





In concluding an address on Com- 
pensation for Occupational Diseases at 
a Conference of Physicians and Labor 
Officials, held at Harrisburg, Pa., Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, statistician of The 
Prudential, said in part: 


The results of a careful consideration 
of our investigations into this import- 
ant problem of labor and industry, are 
briefly as follows: 


1. There is an imperative need for 
an extended and thoroughly qualified oc- 
cupational disease investigation. Such 
an investigation would be materially 
assisted by occupational disease clinics, 
such as have been maintained for some 
time by the Massachusetts General 
Hospital under Dr. Edsall, the New 
York Board of Health in co-operation 
with the American Museum of Safety 
under the administration of the Harri- 
man Fund, the Pennsylvania University 
Hospital, etc. 


More Trustworthy Information 

2. As a prerequisite for more trust- 
worthy information, the present meth- 
ods of occupational disease reporting 
require to be materially improved in 
the States where such reporting is com- 
pulsory, and where not required the 
necessary laws should be introduced. 
Without an accurate knowledge of the 
existing amount of occupational disease, 
all conclusions regarding health in in- 
dustry, in so far as health itself is 
affected by industrial processes, are a 
mere matter of conjecture. 

3. More extensive research work is 
required into health-injurious industrial 
processes, but commendable efforts in 
this direction are being made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the Ohio State Board 
of Health, ete. The two. standard 
American works on occupational di- 
seases by Dr. W. Gilman Thompson and 
Drs. Kober and Hanson are encouraging 
indications of an aroused intelligent 
public and professional interest in this 
important branch of medicine and labor 
welfare. 

4. A more comprehensive and scien- 
tifically conclusive list of occupational 
diseases, or industrial processes in- 
jurious to health, would be of much 
practical value. The tentative occupa- 
tional disease code of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau is a use- 
ful beginning in this direction. 


5. A critical analysis should be made 
of the English workmen’s compensa- 
tion experience with scheduled occu- 
pational diseases. It should be ascer- 
tained how far non-scheduled diseases 
have required the consideration of the 


courts and the extent to which an in- 
justice has been done to workmen and 
their dependents in not providing ade- 
quate compensation for occupational 
diseases of relatively rare, or not here- 
tofore recognized, specific importance. 

6. Borderland cases of industrial ac- 
cidents, or industrial diseases approxi- 
mating to or complicated by industrial 
or other accidents and diseases, should 
be made the subject of thoroughly 
qualified professional consideration. 
There are reasons for jbelieving that 
industrial or occupational conditions 
directly injurious to the health of work- 
men are more common than is gener- 
ally assumed to be the case. 

7. The subject of industrial phthisis, 
or lung fibrosis, should be inquired 
into much more exhaustively than has 
heretofore been found practicable in 
this country, although the anticipated 
serious difficulties in this respect were 
quite successfully overcome by the In- 
dustrial Phthisis Commission of South 
Africa. The mortality from tubercu- 
losis in the dusty trades is unquestion- 
ably, to a considerable degree, of an 
occupational character, but existing 
mortality data fail to differentiate 
whether a death from phthisis was a 
true form of pulmonary tuberculo’'s 
or a true form of industrial py°"™»- 
coniosis or at least in its inception of 
a non-tubercular nature. 

8. The relation of industrial dust of 
a non-specifically irritating character, 
such for illustration as cement and 
lime dust, should be thoroughly inquired 
into for the purpose of at least an ap- 
proximate settlement of pending con- 
troversial questions of considerable im- 
portance to both labor and industry. 

9. The subject of occupational dis- 
eases should be given more extended 
consideration in medical schools and 
public discussions of health problems in 
conformity, more or less, to the ad- 
mirable Milroy Lectures of Edgar L. 
Collis on Industrial Pneumoconiosis. 

10. On the basis of an increasing 
knowledge and perfected understanding 
of the relation of industrial processes 
and conditions to health and longevity, 
it should not be difficult to adjudicate 
with judicial fairness on the part of 
Industrial Accident Boards, questions of 
compensation for industrial diseases on 
the individual merits of the case. Such 
experience as has been had in the in- 


telligent handling of such cases in 
Nevada and Massachusetts suggests 


that medical, legal and lay opinion can 
arrive at a compromise satisfactory to 
the parties concerned. 


Social and Political Justice 

11. In the interest of sound concep- 
tions of political and social justice it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
existing amount of gross inequality and 
obvious unfairness should be done away 
with, so that a man injured in the 
course of his employment through lead 
poisoning, or mercurial poisoning, may 
receive adequate compensation, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as if he were 
injured by a fall or a falling object, or 
otherwise in an accidental manner 
within the narrow definition of a for- 
tuitous event. 

12. For these 


and many other rea- 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


MEE ccc cdngcnekndens haben sats ..+++$66,426,040.82 
BONO: Sc dusecesedessesanietenewn ce 62,268,494.36 
Surplus ...... ws aie cea ater le aida ia lace $ 4,157,546.46 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ............ $212,037,400.00 


A good company for the policyholder and the agent. 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 


sons, it would seem best to adopt, at 
least as an initial precedure, the pro- 
visions of the Massachusetts Compen- 
sation Act, which provide for compen- 
sation on account of injury, irrespective 
of whether that injury is an accident, 
or, in the ordinary terminology, a 
disease. The act does not provide 
specifically for occupational disease 
compensation, but under an _ elastic 
provision many, if not all, the indus- 
trial injuries resulting in disease in 
consequence of the occupation, were 
provided for to the satisfaction of the 
employe, the employer and the general 
public. 


Darwin P. Kingsley 
to College Students 


(Continued from page 4.) 


tutions and of nations. War is panic. 
Reason ceases somewhere to function 
before war happens. Death is panic. 
In the thoughts of every serious-minded 
man is the fear of death; not because 
men are cowards but because they are 
brave and rational. The fear is born of 
anxiety about their dependents. Against 
the remorseless demands of mortality, 
vhich is organized, certain in its stride 
but uncertain as to where its stroke will 
fall, stands the thin unorganized red 
line of the individual; and panic stands 
hard by. 

Life insurance is the great exemplar 
of how peoples of separate sovereign- 
ties without regard to race or creed 
can be merged as human beings into an 
international organization—and if into 
an international organization which 
deals with men’s most profound inter- 
ests, why not into an international state. 
The life companies which operate in- 
ternationally have already made the 
brotherhood of man something more 
than a poet’s dream. They have been 
amongst the few institutions whose 
ministrations for two and a half years 
have gone on along with the Red Cross 
and other relief, but free from all sug- 
gestion of charity. The government of 
one of these international companies is 
a very real parliament of man, a proph- 
ecy of the greater parliament to come. 





The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,361 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agte. 
256 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 











ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








and the businesses of the United States. 





Popularity’s Persistent Progress 


The greatest of all great years in delivered business for this Company—1916! With- 
out need of urging or pleading, our representatives, with vigorous and self-directed 
industry, were the enactors of this glistening achievement. 


The tide of new business is flowing strongly in the New Year. 
1917 will be another golden period of widely increased protective service of the homes 


a: : J Home Office and Field in the Massachusetts 
Mutual are a unit in their determination to be front-rank contributors. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening for a quality man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


We expect that 











J. C. WILSON, 


President 
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An opportunity for rapid advancement is offerea to men 
who are willing—and will. 




















J. S. EDWARDS, 


Secretary 
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FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 





BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
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uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


AFTER COMPANIES WHO “DISRE 
GARD” LOCAL AGENTS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The National 
ance Agents has decided to single out 


Association of Insur 
individual companies “whose practices” 
meet the disproval of the association, 
in order “to utilize the organization for 
the purpose of strengthening and build- 
ing up local agency associations.” The 
Northwestern National generally oper- 
ates outside the 
and that Company was singled out for 
criticism at the mid-year meeting of the 
National 
Agents in Washington last 
following was passed: 


“local associations,” 


Insurance 
The 


Association — of 
week. 
resolution 


Whereas, it has been reported to the 


mid-year conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, held 
at Washington, D. C., February 15th, 


1917, by many of its members, that the 
Northwestern National Fire Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee has been and 
is conducting its business in many 
localities along lines that show a dis- 
regard for agents’ organizations. 

Be it therefore resolved, that said 
complaints be referred to a_ special 
committee authorized to investigate the 
matter, visit the Company if desirable 
and make a full report of their findings 


to our association at its next regular 
convention to be held in St. Louis in 
the fall of 1917. 


This is a decided innovation by the 
National] Association and the result will 
awaited with interest. So 
the Northwestern National is 
ed the activities of that Company in 
Seattle and Denver have been severely 
scored, Nearly anybody with an equip- 
ment of two legs and two arms can get 
a license as insurance agent. 


be far as 


concernh- 


Some other matters discussed at the 


mid-year conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents last 
week included multiple agencies and 
underwriters’ annexes. After a long 


discussion it was decided to move by 
company conference and action by the 
agents themselves through their local 
A resolution, in part as 
follows, was adopted: 

We recommend to State associations 
that efforts to pass the Oregon Single 
Agency Law be suspended. We author- 
ize the president to appoint a commit- 


organizations. 


tee for conference on this subject if 
required. While hoping for this con- 
ference and settlement we believe that 
progress can be made towards the 
correction of the annex and multiple 
agency abuse by means of action in 


local boards along lines which make 


concessions to present conditions and 
methods. We, therefore, recommend 
that all local ‘boards or agents’ associa- 
tions pass rules to limit agencies to 
the smallest number possible under 
present conditions in each community; 
that said rules shall regard an under- 


writers’ annex as an agency of the 
parent company; and that said rules 
shall provide that any agencies more 
than one shall cease and not be re- 


placed in case the appointee shall die, 
resign, be absorbed by another agency, 
or cease business from any cause; so 
that in al] local boards a gradual but 
inevitable progress be immediately in- 
augurated towards single agencies, to 
the end that all boards may finally come 
to that sound, single agency practice 
which already governs in a goodly num- 
ber of cities, and which is recognized 
by a majority of managers, the insur- 
ance commissioners and this associa- 
tion as essential to right relations be- 
tween company and agent, and to the 
adequate protection of the public. 


The mid-year 
ir the matter of mercantile floaters, its 
following: 


conference also acted 


resolution 


The 
at this 


question before the conference 
time appears to be that of so- 
called mercantile floaters, and we rec- 
ommend that this conference endorse 
the action of the insurance commis- 
sioners in opposing the writing of these 
floaters in any form as being contrary 
to good practices and in violation of 
State laws. We believe it best for the 
business as a whole to eliminate the 
floater forms, and request the president 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the companies and authorize him to 
appoint a conference committee if 
deemed best. We further urge the in- 
surance commissioners to take such 
further action as may be necessary, and, 


also, recommend that the secretary 
communicate with the State and local 
associations with a view to securing 
local support of the commissioners’ 
action. 

Still another committee to be = ap- 
pointed will confer with the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association on 


reduction of 
shingle 


the question of proposed 


commissions on unprotected 


roof dwellings. 
The next annual meeting will be held 
in St. Louis, probably in October. 


START OF AGENCY SYSTEM 
The American Agency system in fire 
by the Insur- 
America. In 
is not 


founded 
ance Company of North 
1789 the directors voted that “‘it 
expedient to have an agent at Charles- 
ton, authorized to take against 
fire,” but in 1807 there was a change 
in attitude, the memorial of Alex- 
Henry for authority to act 
as agent and surveyor being granted. 
He lived in Lexington, Ky. Mr. Henry 
his appointment, and others 
Karly agents received no com- 


insurance was 


risks 


ander 


received 
followed. 
missions on premiums, but retained pol- 
icy and survey fees. Later, 5 per cent. 
on the premium was allowed and from 
this point the whole agency fabric was 
developed. 

In the early days the Philadelphia pa- 
pers every month contained a printed 
list of insurance policies of the North 
America that would expire the follow- 
ing month and that was the only notice 
the policyholders had to renew if they 
would be protected. They had to take a 
Philadelphia paper then or be lost as to 
the news of the world and their business 
Only persons of well-known 
responsibility could ob- 


interests. 
standing and 
tain insurance, 


FROM CREDITORS 


EXEMPT 


Pennsylvania Bill Refers to Annuitant 
Beneficiaries of Less Than $100 
Monthly Income 


The following bill has been introduced 


in the Pennsylvania legislature: 
Whereas It is to the interest of the 
Commonwealth and the various coun- 


ties and municipal divisions thereof to 
ercourage its citizens to reasonably 
provide for their own support during 
old age whereby the financial burden of 
their maintenance may be avoided, 
therefore. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in gen- 
eral assembly met and it is hereby enact- 
ed by the authority of the same that 
any policy or contract of insurance or 
annuity hereafter taken out or issued 
by any insurance company domestic or 
foreign lawfully doing business in this 
Commonwealth to any solvent citizen 
thereof whereof the said insured or pur- 
chaser of said annuity shall be the ben- 
eficiary or annuitant not exceeding in 
income or return therefrom one hundred 
dollars (100) per month shall be exempt 
and free and clear from the claims of 


all his or her creditors and from all 
legal and judicial processes of execu- 
tion attachment or otherwise whatso- 
ever. 


Section 2. This act shall not be con- 
strued to in any wise affect modify or 
repeal any other exemption laws of this 
Commonwealth now in force or here- 
after to be passed. 


ROYAL ARCANUM COMPLAINT 

K. S. Carlton, of Long Branch, N. J., 
has written a letter to the New York 
“Herald” about Royal Arcanum assess- 
ments. He says: 

“About twenty-two years ago an 
agreement was made by policyholders 
to pay $2.40 a month, with an addition 


of $6 a year, for annual dues to the 
Royal Arcanum. After paying this 
amount, without any warning the as- 
sessment was increased to $4.65 a 
month. Is this a legal increase? 
“One member I know, an old man, 
was raised from about $16 to $31 a 


month, and after paying so many years 
it does not seem right or fair, with- 
out any agreement from policyholders, 
to do this.” 


TELL WHY THEY INSURED 

On Wednesday, at the noonday meet- 
ing of the ‘Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association, prominent life insurance 
men told why they pay life insurance 
premiums. List of speakers follows: 

James Francis Burke, general coun- 
sel, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; 
James I. Buchanan, president of Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co.; Samuel Hamilton, Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools of Al- 
legheny County; 'P. J. McArdle, council- 
man, City of Pittsburgh. 





ROBBINS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Home Life has made the follow- 
ing announcement: 

“On account of the increasing volume 
of business it has been found advisable 
to establish several agencies in New 
York City on and after January 1, 1917. 
J. R. Robbins will continue to repre- 
sent the Company as general agent, 
with offices in the home office building, 
256 Broadway, New York City. 


A “BUFFALO BILL” POLICY 


William F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” car- 
ried a paid-up policy for $4,156 with 
the Equitable Life of New York. 


A bill providing that the property of 
the Bridgeport Knights of Columbus be 
exempt from taxation, was rejected by 
the State Senate of Connecticut last 
week. 








THE HUMAN SIDE 














FRANK H. 


SYKES 





Frank H. Sykes has been made assist- 
ant manager of agencies of the Fidelity 
Muiual Life. He has been with the 
Company twenty years, and as manager 
of the publicity department his aid to 
the agency department in promoting 
the general efficiency of the field force 
has been invaluable. Through the gen- 
eral literature of the Company, in the 
columns of “Fidelity Field Man” and 
“Fidelity Policyholder,” the two Com- 
pany papers of which he is the editor, 
he has poured a constant stream of 
inspirational material which has been 
a steady help to the field. By this and 
by the aggressive literature with which 
he has pushed numerous special cam- 
paigns for new business, he has been 
urquestionably a large factor in the up- 
building of the Fidelity’s agency force. 
At the same time he has developed and 
strengthened the close personal bond 
between the agent and the head office. 
He will continue to manage the pub- 
licity department. 


Mr. Sykes is a resident of Cynwyd, 


one of Philadelphia’s beautiful sub- 
urbs. Here he has been president of 
the local civic association and is now 


president of the Cynwyd Club, number- 
ing over six hundred members. He is 
a member of the Veteran Corps of the 
First Regiment Infantry of Pennsyl- 
vania, having served with his regiment 
in the Spanish-American War and later 
as an officer in the Pennsylvania coal 
riots of 1902. In the wider life of 
Philadelphia he is well known and is 
an active member of the Poor Richard 
Club, the famous advertising men’s as- 
sociation, and also of the City Club. He 
is also a member of the Masons and 
the Elks. Incidentally, Mr. Sykes holds 
a George E. McNeill Medal presented 
by the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for 
jumping from the end of an ocean pler 
and saving a woman from drowning at 
Atlantic City in 1911, and also a Car- 
negie Medal for the same act. 
* * &* 


George La Monte, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, gets as many 
banquet invitations nowadays as 
Chauncey Depew. He is an extremely 
popular figure at all these affairs. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


excess 


except 


There was no change in the 
profits tax measure this week, 
that it is back for voting in the Senate, 
practically unchanged in wording. 
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Explosion Claims 
in North New Jersey 


FILED BY RESIDENTS OF KINGS- 
LAND AND VICINITY 


John J. Berry & Bro. Deny Furnishing 
Material to Newspaper Attacking 
Fire Company 








Following the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry loss at Kingsland, N. J., there have 
been a number of claims filed with 
companies by people in the Township 
oi Union, some of them considerably re- 


moved from the plant which was de- 
stroyed. These claims have been 
denied generally with the following ex- 
planation: 

“Such loss or damage was due to 
causes other than those contemplated 


ky the policy-contract, without ensuing 
fire, so it is proper for us to say that 
for loss or damage so caused this Com- 
pany is not liable under the terms of 
such policy.” 


Paper Criticizes Fire Company 


One of the prominent fire companies 


has been severely criticised by the 
South Bergen “Eagle,” and two para- 
graphs of the “Eagle” story follow: 


“J. J. Berry & Bro., Appraisers, who 
are employed by the town for the pur- 
pose of taking care of all claims due to 
loss sustained by the destruction of 
the plant, have stated that there is no 
way in which the Company can refuse 
t. pay the loss as the damage is 
directly traceable to a fire. Mr. Berry 
has advised Mr. Monaco not to worry, 
regardless of the position that the 
Company now is assuming. Mr. Berry 
is an expert on such matter and is 
quite confident that the insurance com- 
peny will eventually pay all damages 
covered by their policies.” 


Statement By John J. Berry 


John J. Berry, president of John J. 
Berry & Bro., asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter if he was correctly quoted 
by the South Bergen paper, made the 
following statement: 

“We were engaged by the Township 
of Union to appraise all the damage, 
both real and personal, that was sus- 
tuined by the people of their town due 
to an explosion that occurred on the 
premises of the agency of the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company on January 
11, 1917, and to report our findings to 
the commission. We have made an 
appraisal of about 320 assureds, in- 
cluding the damage to the Lackawanna 
yards and the New Jersey Brick Com- 
Pany, and filed our report with the 
commissioners on February 5. 

“We are 
articles that 
pepers, 
fusion 


not responsible for any 
are printed in any news- 
There has been so much con- 
among the inhabitants of the 
town of Kingsland that there is a pos- 
sibility of even the newspaper report- 
ers likewise becoming confused.” 
Progress on Canadian C. & F. Adjust- 
ment 

The companies’ committee, which is 
adjusting the fire loss on the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co.’s own property 
that was destroyed, has filed schedules 
Claiming a $12,000,000 loss. Insurance 
on the property is about $3,000,000, 
exclusive of use and occupancy, which 
the companies’ committee is not hand- 
ling. The committee is now engaged 
im checking up values. 


: VIEHMANN IN THE SOUTH 
_ George A. Viehmann, president of the 
New Jersey Fire started on Friday for 
a three-week trip through the South. 
Mr. Viehmann aims to visit as many 
of the Southern agents of the Company 
48 possible, 





Motor Vehicle Premiums 
and Losses for 1916 — 





oennenveneseensnueneananianne 








Premiums Losses 
PN weet Donidhacrdire 391,103 165,465 
> | 73,828 33,559 
ee 16,655 4,500 


Assr. Co. of A. 107,156 54,420 


Auto Ins, Co. ...... 819,215 420,936 
Se Cee 570,391 208,003 
eo 108,224 53,030 
Com. Un. N. Y 61,646 28,918 


Commonwealth 
Continental 
Fidelity-P. 
ao 
Germ.-Am. 
Germania 
Glens 


151,914 
223,104 
225,213 
104,328 
278,727 
120,189 
181,098 


47,391 
107,405 
107,405 

30,618 

38,556 

24,363 

70,83 





Falls 


eee 193,277 153,020 
PERMOVOE 2. ccccdesen 57,201 21,697 
DE 2 bai he ee Winns 470,750 219,296 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 583,809 255,840 
Ins. Co. S. of P 439,861 278,766 
Mass. F. & M....... 341,691 150,885 








Mercantile ......... 296,082 37,106 
Milw. Mech. ........ 25,957 5.556 
ROWE dccvcwswewns 280,344 115,662 
NGSIOMRL .icccccccs 197,351 69,654 
NERBRATE 6c ccsscsuces 244,486 87,189 
North River ........ 133,884 61,273 
Ohio Farmers ...... 141,983 106,942 
Old Colony ........ 80,189 38,837 
ae 251,679 113,844 
Pennsylvania ...... 149,291 75,932 
Phoenix (Ct.) ...... 157,717 60,222 
Prov.-Wash, ........ 325,359 144,339 
Ear er ere eee 650,533 323,248 
Springfield ......... 175,939 73,237 
PEs POE nie wieaes dau 756,839 357,997 
United States ...... 429,316 173,830 
Westchester ........ 33,065 8,879 
pe ee 15,498 4,338 
Comm. Union ...... 346,801 167,843 
a) 





SE, DORE: oiswciewes 3, 62,318 
Indemnity Mut. Dye 57,342 
a -. oe 2 rere 52,6 318,107 
London & lL. ....... 384,752 173,698 
Mannheim ......... 218,639 119,520 
The Marine 7,929 9,079 
| rere 80,597 65,161 
a. 2 Serre 188,300 68,526 
Norwich Union ..... 179,740 72,024 
PEO  kecascvcses 144,468 83,661 
Phoenix (Eng.) 289,427 182,213 
ae 907,482 451,477 
Royal Exch. ........ 280,949 130,066 
Scottish U. & N. 79,012 39,093 
i) 38,889 
i: Perr rrr errs 11,426 
Union Marine ...... 16,654 





BRONX RATE BILL 


Gives Wider Power to Superintendent 
and is Sponsored By a Local 
Newspaper 


A newspaper called the Bronx “Home 


News,” published somewhere in the 
Bronx, as the French war correspond- 
erts would say, takes credit for the in- 
troduction in the New York Legisla- 
ture of a bill granting full power to 
the Superintendent of Insurance’ to 
regulate rates to be charged by fire in- 


surance companies; and, further pro 
viding for the revision of the standard 
form of fire policy. The Bronx “Home 
News” says that rates in Bronx County 
have not been changed in ten years 
and it advises its readers to get be- 
hind the bill, introduced by Senator 
Dunnigan and Assemblyman Callahan, 
“and demand that it be passed in order 
that the fire insurance rates be re- 
duced.” 


ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 
James C. Clements has been elected 
president of the Rochester Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, succeeding R. 8. 
Paviour. J. C. Kalbfleisch is vice-presi- 
dent; E. M. Sparlin, secretary, 





FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


| 
| Statement January 1, 1917 


Assets . ° - 














$1,000,000.00 
. 2,748,832.19 | 
1,039,977.81 | 
. 1,708,854.38 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 














WAR SECRETS 


No Newspapers or Any One Else Per- 


mitted to See Jersey War Risk 


Returns 


New 


asked 


Some time ago the Jersey In 


surance Department companies 


transacting business in that State to 
file their premiums and amounts at 
risk on war risks, sending the names 
o! the risks on which information was 
desired. If any one, representing an 
underwriting or agency Office or a 
rewspaper, expects that this is public 
information and can be secured by 
looking at the returns made by the 
companies, that person will be very 


much mistaken. The Department is 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


Assets 


Capital 
Surplus 


guarding the figures from all 
cept its own 

Moreover, before any one can look 
at any of the annual statements filed 
in New Jersey this year it is necessary 
to show credentials, in order that the 
Department can keep a record of every 
one examining these reports. Al] in- 
formation about war risks has been 
filed separately, or if written in ink in 
the annual reports is blue penciled so 
that the curious eyes cannot 


eyes ex- 


see. 


HAMBURG-BREMEN’S CAPITAL 

The authorized capital of the Ham- 
burg-Bremen was recently increased 
from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. 


William CC. Lawrence, president of 
the Standard of New Jersey, left his 
office last week for a two weeks’ vaca- 


tion at Clifton Springs. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ine, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


Secretary Potter Puts Responsibility 
for Permitting Wooden Additions 
Just Where It Belongs 


Correspondence between the village 
officials of Rhinebeck, N. Y., and the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State, with relation to the erection of 
wooden additions in the village and 
their effect on the rate, has been pub- 
lished. 

The village attorney wrote to Secre- 
tary Potter and asked if an ordinance 
could be passed, permitting the erection 
of such an addition to a hotel without 
increasing the insurance rates. He had 
made the statement that he could see 
no “valid objection” to such an ordin- 
ance if an advance in rates did not 
follow. 

Two paragraphs from Mr. Potter’s 
reply follow: 

“It is, of course, not possible for us 
to make a definite statement under our 
present knowledge of conditions as to 
the amount of such increase, but we 
believe that any exposed property upon 
which the rate was increased as a re- 
sult of the erection of large frame 
additions in the nearby vicinity would 
have just cause for complaint and criti- 
cism of the Village Board for granting 
such permission. 

“We note in your closing paragraph 
you state that unless insurance rates 
are raised there would be no valid ob- 
jection to the ordinance, and beg to 
take exception with you in this regard 
as in our opinion, regardless of the in- 
surance rating, no person should be 
allowed to endanger a neighbor's prop- 
erty in such a manner.” 


ILLEGAL USE OF PROPERTY DOES 
NOT VITIATE INSURANCE 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi 
has just decided in a recent case that 
the mere fact that real property is 
used for an unlawful purpose does not 
relieve the insurance company which 
has issued a fire policy covering the 
premises from its liability under the 
policy. 

The Aetna Insurance Co. had insured 
a retail furniture dealer against fire 
loss on his own interest in hoypsehold 
furniture, which he had sold and in 
which he had retained title pending the 
making of deferred payments under the 
terms of the contract of sale. 

It appeared that the purchaser was 
eonducting a disorderly house at that 
address at. the time she purchased the 
furniture. Failing to pay the install- 
ment agreed upon the dealer repos- 
sessed himself of the property. He 
next sold some of the articles he had 
retaken and while the house was in the 
care of a watchman a fire occurred and 
the goods were destroyed. 

The Court held that the mere fact 
that the house was being used as a 
house of ill fame would not void the 
policy as the premium paid by the 
dealer was not connected with the use 
of the furniture for illegal purposes. 

As to the articles which had been resold 
after the dealer repossessed himself of 
the property, however, the Court re- 
fused to allow a recovery because there 
had been no indorsement made on the 
policy to expressly include them.— 
Aetna Insurance Co. vs. Heidelberg 72 
So. Rep. pg. 853. 





NORTHERN TO WRITE AUTOS 

The Northern, of London, will estab- 
lish an automobile department on 
March Ist. A. E. White has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the depart- 
ment. Mr. White has been chief ad- 
juster of the automobile claims depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity Company, 
for the past five years. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION HISTORY 

The Fire Association is preparing an 
illustrated book, giving a history of 
that Company. 





ra ttaA Set ee TA 


ADEQUATE | 

pacuire: | CAARENCE A.KROUIEL CO. | Sere iee 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 

ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET 7 PHILADELPHIA PA. ALL LINES 














PENNSYLVANIA —SOWNEW JERSEY 








LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 











A SEPARATE BUREAU 
SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 





Automobile Thefts Not to Be Handled 2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, N. Y. 
As Adjunct of Underwriters’ Representing 
Conference DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
—_- Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
The constitution for the new auto- Phone: John 2312 








mobile theft bureau is being drawn up. 





At a meeting of representatives of : " 
about forty companies this week every Authorized Capital $500,000 


encouragement for the new bureau was 


given, and it is the plan to have the 4 = ed or ies 
bureau run independently and not as Pp rot ationa 4 tire 
an adjunct of the National Conference 
of Automobile Underwriters. 


a Iusuraiue Cn. 


DIDN’T SINGLE POTTS OUT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
National Association Sent “Annex” A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
Wires to All State Insurance lines of permanence 


Departments AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 














; In regard to a report in underwrit- 
ng offices. that he had sent a wire to + e 4 

Superintendent Potts, of ininois, eon- | The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 
gratulating him upon his consistent an- 

tagonism to annexes, Secretary Put- ( T. A Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 





nam, of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, furnished The East- 


ern Underwriter this week with the Assets : 5 
text of a telegram which went last “ae tei aa + TASTE SOE NS 
week to every Insurance Commissioner, Surplus to Policyholders..... $1,257,680.79 


and read as follows: 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1917. 
The midyear conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 


in session here to-day welcomes the 
action of your recent national conven- 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 





tion of insurance commissioners in 





condemning the plan of “underwriters’ 
annexes” as wrong in theory and bad 

in practise, unfair to agents and sub- a 
versive of the best interests of public 


service, and we re-affirm our purpose 





to co-operate in an effort to abate this INSURANCE COMPANY 
evil. OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
; HENRY H. PUTNAM, Secretary, ESTABLISHED 1857 
National Association of Insurance p— STATEMENT JANUARY |, 1916 $2,063,315 
Agents. ere ee Sae6eee ees eeeee eeeeeevas ’ , 
Liabilities ...... icCptasiadindvewbednerene 922,699 
= a Cee ere ert MCA ROR OES ieeaees 1,140,616 
HOW DOLLAR IS DISTRIBUTED Pn bang de gg By nl 
The Continental paid in losses last J H LENEHAN United States Manager 
fear 52.89 cents r ever F 2 7 ve 
doe wag cents for every dollar r AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


ceived in premiums. Agents commis- 





sions, brokerages, etc., were 20.188 - 


— on yor aoeuein eonese Fl R E ASSOC l A I l ON PHI LADELPH iA F ei 



















1.508 cents. For unearned reserve 3.594 Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. Nice 
recent Eovaggpn poy my Ny _. Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual <8 AA ‘ 
field men, 5.862 cents; printing and ad- | Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091, 141 mi ny + id 
E. ©. IRWIN, President . H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President iii 
| 
| 


vertising, 1.429; taxes, licenses, 4.256 ‘ 
, v5 ’ PES, F.4 90. M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. 1 Treas. 
Underwriting profit was 4.59. R.N. KELLY. Jr. Anat. See and Treas ee 










F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
oo ox Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 











Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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New Jersey Fire 
Premiums and Losses 


RECORD OF INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES DURING 1916 
Black Tom Losses Brought Up Losses 
Incurred to High Figure—What 
Net Paid Losses Show 





Below will be found premiums and net 
losses paid in New Jersey last year. 

The incurred losses bring the gross 
loss ratio very high, largely on account 
of Black Tom: 


Fire Premiums in New Jersey 


Net 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 

Atlantic City Fire... 36,771 5,192 
American, N. J. 239,833 82,783 
EN Spinaaine eaacnwwe 215,789 135,999 
Agricultural ........ 75,001 34,730 
SS a ee 39,328 14,771 
Allemannia ........ 54,901 35,625 
CN CCC eee 29,312 24,112 
American Cent. ..... 22,657 20,922 
Amer. Druggists .... 6,238 80.26 
Amer. Eagle ....... 17,365 5,031 
NS ere er Tere 6,091 4,699 
Assurance Co. of A.. 7,763 1,805 
Auto. Ins. Co. ...... 52,032 13,037 
errr 3,420 120 
oe: ee 21,726 18,902 
rere rer ere re 91,665 100,340 
Columbia, N. J. (M.) = 10,916 1,749 
Caledonian-Am. ..... 1,362 341 
Capitol Fire. ....... 9,915 6,949 
COM, BEER. cscscnvws 17,336 2,526 
« £ 2 3 se 48,762 37,162 
Cleve. National ..... 10,719 2,911 
| reer 6,771 4,921 
Col. National ....... 22,193 12,247 
COMMMOPCE ccccsaces 20,309 8,259 
Com, Union, N. Y 19,472 5,851 
Commonwealth ..... 55,724 33,272 
COMCOTGIR .ccccscics 56,170 21,896 
Connecticut ........ 83,470 28,944 
Continental ........ 261,288 109,303 
SE Gwtsnnracees 13,156 2,784 
Detroit F. & M. 26,698 7,338 
Detroit National 20,083 19,544 
mastern, NN. d. os cece 33,626 3,348 
een 14,965 5,411 
Federal (M.) ...... 50,785 11,614 
i. yf 256,245 105,738 
PUPMEOTS, PRs. o.0:0.0:5.0% 24,559 16,209 
Fidelity-P. ....+. 221,408 83,141 
First National ..... 22,550 17,985 
PO BBOM. 6 ncccccce 209,741 124,977 
Firemen’s D. C. 1,911 59.31 
ae 120,442 51,266 
German-All. ........ 26,688 22,298 
Germ.-Amer., N. Y 395,915 249,766 
Germ.-Amer., Pa. 15,062 12,493 


Germ.-Amer., Del., .. 6,431 1,232 
Corman, PE. ..ccses 6,430 2,082 
OTURRMIA 2 cccceces 172,869 83,809 
___._.. Serre ree 46,229 3,132 
Glens Falls ........ 110,743 58,826 
re 219,549 169,019 
Grain Dealers, Ind.. 5,139 254 
Granite State ...... 29,041 20,219 
re 18,816 14,398 
HAMOVEr ......c000 75,667 41,699 
eee 461,479 275,677 
Humboldt .......... 31,901 20,684 
ee 20,051 8,327 
Independence ....... 2,864 1,080 
Ind, Lbr. & Mut. 15,138 4,791 
Industrial, O. ...... 22,276 12,204 
Ins. Co. N. A. (F.).. 226,051 37,796 
(M.).. 119,158 26,605 

Ins. Co. S. of P. (F.) 80,354 40,770 
(M.) 58,339 9,580 

Mitermational ....... <cess 2,440 
Inter State ......... 11,168 5,956 
Knickerbocker ..... 8,802 191 
L&L. & G., N. Y.. 5,248 101 
Lumber Mut., Mass. 20,874 9,538 
Lbr. Mut., Mansfield. 25,268 9,921 
Mass. F. & M. (F.).. 26,03! 16,598 
(M.).. 208,944 61,445 

Mercantile ......... 60,314 36,434 
Merchants, N. Y. 26,181 10,476 
mich. Com. ........ 16,449 5,347 
= ee eae 18,282 12,018 
mee. F. & M. .... 21,736 5,412 
Mill Owners’ Mut. .. 3,390 1,089 








STRENGTH 


hws 


HENRY J. HOUGE B.M. CULVER | 
Assistant Secretaries 









ve wl 


Comp 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 


- Seuffish Union & Natio 


ge, Sita 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mana 


Hartford, Conn. 


: A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
orks in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 











Millers’ National 29,308 22,237 
Milwaukee Mech, 31,237 13,241 
Minneapolis F. & M. 6,156 132 
Se ee eee 133,981 66,756 
National, N. J. ..... 21,365 6,226 
New Brunswick 70,202 30,457 
New Jersey ........ 105,037 73,919 
a 284,356 151,617 
reets. isnr., M. Fie 18,889 16,871 
National Brewers ... 2,471 94.62 
National Union 62,422 49,692 
New Hampshire .... 111,922 25,167 
NIGBATE .ccciicccese Beams 84,527 
Northern (N. Y.) 46,076 17,177 
North River ........ 183,374 80,439 
Northwestern N, 30,799 18,431 
Ohio Farmers ...... 38,542 49,479 
Old Colony... 22,605 15,553 
ee 36,391 19,025 
oe 19,987 26,706 
Pennsylvania ....... 194,989 115,472 
ae! Ae 35,063 10,483 
Pa. Millers’ ........ 6,322 873 
People’s National 8,468 19,234 
Phoenix (Ct.) ...... 161,163 92,609 
PHESBOTER .sccccces 9,087 6,311 
ye 15,741 13,738 
Prov.-Wash, ........ 84,421 53,931 
een. (F..) 6c secce. 158,120 72,067 
Serer 31,398 13,192 
Reliance, Pa. ...... 27,621 19,917 
Rhode Island ....... 42,046 14,781 
BEICRMIORG cnc ccccces 36,643 20,025 
Seaboard, N. J. ..... 6,699 1,448 
Standard, N. J. ..... 127,236 57,163 
Standard (Conn.) ... 23,935 10,397 
Safeguard .......... 1,165 450 
SS eee ere Te 7,208 3,799 
a 61,862 42,183 
Springfield ......... 159,749 94,768 
St. Paul F. & M. .... 118,289 53,965 
Stuyvesant ......... 72,064 38,864 
ee 25,934 22,576 
DM ao cmewds eae bn ae 18,069 15,290 
United States ...... 152,557 106 334 
TE ae atn ee eens 4,930 5,929 
Westchester ....... 182,942 108,279 
Western (Pa.) ..... 9,035 5,917 
Foreign Companies 

Aachen & M. ...... 71,982 35,609 
86,011 27,695 

Balkan National .... 122,126 97,483 


EXPLOSION PREMIUMS 


One Underwriting Field in Which There 
Were Mighty Few Losses Last 
Year 


The Globe & Rutgers wrote $251,275 
explosion premiums in 1916, with losses 
of $5,593; home wrote $61,546, with 
$3,095 losses; Insurance Company of 
N. A. wrote $13,278, no losses; National 
had $10,210 premiums, with $40 losses; 
North River, $25,363, with $141 losses; 
Queen $23,516 premiums, with $530 loss; 





British Am, 
British D. 
Caledonian 
Century 
Cologne ....... 
Commercial U. 
Fire Reassr. ... 
First Bulg. .... 
Frankona ..... 
General (Fr.) . 
Hamburg-Assr. 
Hamburg-B. ... 
International R. 
ee 
Law U. & R... 
L&uLu&G... 
London Assr. . 
London & L. .. 
Minerva ...... 
Munich 


43,004 
32,145 
293,827 
62,285 
41,890 
230,864 
rrr 28,656 
err 639,849 





67,061 
26,022 
5,961 
43,788 
87,929 
48,236 
90,110 
59,985 
18,188 
205,456 
44,484 
32,981 
162,342 
10,815 
218,529 
53,431 
74,361 
18,477 
318,142 


Nationale .......... 16,467 7,020 
See ee 31,572 28,710 
i Se 2 ase 256,807 169,724 
Northern Eng. ..... 176,929 78,782 
Norske Lloyd ...... 19,832 25,900 
Northern, Russia 53,212 49,174 
Norwich Union ..... 91,460 44,562 
POIBTIMG cc cccevcece 38,351 20,926 
POETIOTS .cccccceccs 2,661 114 
POtGTMONO 6. scscnae 27,658 16,778 
PEE: Aste kawedvae 14,629 5,296 
Phoenix (Eng.) 124,172 67,445 
ere 245,070 190,633 
a ee 206,134 146,332 
Royal Exc. ......... 77,447 38,982 
Salamandra ........ 230,864 158,596 
Scottish U. & N 182,131 124,480 
BMRMGIA .ccccccecns 27,345 18,851 
South Germ, ....... 34,472 18,947 
Second Russian 83,950 58,115 
re rrr 6,041 4,734 
Ser. ee 126,620 65,044 
Se ee 46,660 17,578 
Swiss National ..... 87,469 68,964 
Swiss Re. .......... 66,937 37,471 
Union (Eng.) ...... 8.432 3,721 
i ky A ae 14,714 5,360 
Union & Phe, ...... 60,845 34,082 
FRE © bc. tbo 23,934 10,794 
WOTHBW .ccccvseces 42,667 21,268 
TOMO cin oce0000.0% 50,273 45,747 
VOFMGRITS «6 cccccvces 31,164 8,865 
L. & L. & G., $6,612 premiums, no 
losses; North British $22,588, $300 


losses; United States, $51,077, no losses. 


MASSACHUSETTS FIGURES 


In Massachusetts last year’ the 
Fire Association reported pre- 


miums of $231,358, losses of $127,229; 


Germania, 
Rutgers, 
London, $133,47: 
311; 

(fire); 
losses, 


$102,855; 


299 579: 
aed Od, 


$159, 
$138,874, $69,785; 


726, $77,356; 


3 (fire); 


Providence-Washington, 


Phoenix 
losses of $59,- 
$146,554 


Globe & 


of 


Royal, $469,790 (fire); 


United 


347 (fire); losses, $57,080. 


States, 


$112, 





DED 
zouN '792, 






CAPITAL, $4,000,000 





125th Anniversary 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS OVER $23,000,000 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 











BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Important New Anti- 
Rebate Amendment 


REPUTABLE REFERENCES WHEN 
NEW LICENSES ARE ASKED 


Companies to File Twice Yearly Names 
of Brokers Who Place Business 
With Them 


At a three hours’ conference (by ap- 
pointment) between Superintendent 
Phillips, of the New York Insurance De- 
partment and representatives of the 
New York State Local Agents’ Associa- 
tion and the Fire Brokers’ Association 
of New York, attended also by the de- 
partment’s counsel and head of the li- 
cense bureau, the superintendent agreed 
to recommend a bill amending the re- 
bating law to prohibit payment to the 
assured or their emploves of commis 
sions or part of commissions. Tis is a 
decided step in the way of progress. 

Messrs. Johnson, Syracuse; 
and Warner, Buffalo, 
agents and A, C. 


Tiernon 
represented the 
Hegeman, New York, 
the brokers. The meeting lasted three 
hours. The Superintendent expressed 
h:mself as sympathetic with the ideas 
of his visitors with the exception of 
the proposal for an examination board. 


Several objections that Mr. Phillips 
had to such a board were given by 
him. In relation to the other mat- 
ters the result of the conference in 


brief follows: 


Good Faith Necessary 


The application blank for brokers’ 
licenses will contain a line saying that 
the applicant “holds himself out” to 
conduct the business of insurance, and 
testifying to his “good faith.” 

Another question will ask the appli- 
cant if he intends to effect any insur- 
ance or obtain any commission, rebate 
or recompense in which he or his em- 
ployer is named as the insured, 

If an applicant is a resident of a 
city of first, second or third class he 
must obtain. five references, at least 
three of which must be engaged in the 
business of insurance. If a resident else 
where, he must obtain one reference 
and that from a person engaged in the 
business of insurance. Various ques- 
tions are also to be asked of the refer- 
ence regarding his knowledge and of 
the integrity, ability and intent of the 
applicant. 

Companies and agents will be re- 
quired to submit to the Department 
twice a year names of all brokers with 
whom they have done business, i. e., 

paid brokerage. 

The Superintendent 
recommendations will go over to the 
Fall, so that the new questions when 
agreed upon finally will appear in 1918 
application blanks. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
upon its in this connection 
The brokers and agents worked in com 
plete harmony, and have done a splen 
did service to the business 

. * * 
Graham Goes With Sobel 

William C. Graham, office manager 
or John A. Eckert & Co., has gone with 
Henry Sobel & Co. in a similar capac- 
ity. 


said that these 


SUCCESS 


Open Boston Office 


Henry E. Otto & Company, Inc., of 
95 William St., New York, marine and 
war risk brokers, have opened an office 
at 4 Liberty Square, Boston. C. D. 
Otto, treasurer of the corporation, will 
be in charge of the Boston office. 
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Famous 1806 Proposals 
of Ins. Co. of N. A. 


COMPLETE UNDERWRITING GUIDE 
WHICH BLAZED A TRAIL 


Divided Buildings Into Four Separate 
Classes—Centents Had Same 
Rate as Buildings 





One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book of episodes of history, link- 


ing the Insurance Company of North 
America, which had its birth in the 
same room in _ Independence _ Hall 


where the Declaration of Independence 
Nad been signed, with concurrent his- 
toric events, deals with “proposals” is- 
sued in 1806 when the scope of its fire 
underwriting was enlarged. These 
“proposals” were signed by John In- 
skeep, president, and established four 
classes: (1) brick or stone with slate 
or metal roof; (2) same with wooden 


roof; (3) partly wooden buildings with 
either roofs, and (4) wooden  build- 
ings, with wooden roofs, 

Contents went with buildings under 


the same rate, although the amounts 
were scheduled and limited. As few 
insurance men have had the oppor- 
tunity to read these “proposals” which 
were the latest word in fire underwrit- 
ing in 1806, they are given complete: 


Insurance 


Against loss or damage by fire by the In 
surance Company of North America. 

The president and directors of the Insurance 
Company of North America, in the City of 
Philadelphia, being desirous to employ the 
capital of said Company to purposes useful to 
the public as well as beneficial to the in 
stitution, have resolved to extend their insur 
ances against loss or damage by fire, into 
different parts of the United States; on build 
ings of every description as well as on goods, 
wares and merchandise of all kinds. And upon 
such moderate and liberal terms, as it is 
presumed will induce many to avail them 
selves of the means thus offered, to protect 
themselves from the destructive injury s0 fre 
quently oceasioned by fire. 

Among the various claims which have been 
made against the Company for losses by fire 
since its first establishment (now more than 
thirteen years) no instance of a legal con 
troversy has occurred, between the Company 


and the assured—but, on the contrary, all 
claims for losses of this nature have been 
adjusted and paid with the utmost prompti 


tude; which circumstance together with the 
ample capital the Company possess gives them 
a fair claim to public confidence, 

Rates of annual premiums to be paid for 
assurances against fire. 


No, I 


Hazards of the first class, viz: 

Brick or stone building, covered with tile, 
slate or metal, 

Furniture or merchandise, not hazardous con 
tained in such buildings. 

For sums not exceeding 10,000 dollars in one 
risk, from 25 to 30 cents, per annum per 100 


dollars. 
No. II 

Hazards of the second class, viz: 

Brick or stone buildings covered with boards 
or shingles. 

Furniture or merchandise, not hazardous con 
tained in such buildings. 

For sums not exceeding 10,000 dollars in one 
risk, from 30 to 40 cents per annum per 100 
dollars. 


No, III 


Hazards of the third class, viz: 

Buildings—the walls of which are partly con 
structed with bricks or stone, and partly with 
wood. 7 

Furniture or 
buildings. 

For sums not exceeding 10,000 dollars in one 
risk, from 40 to 50 cents per annum per 100 
dollars. 


merchandise contained in such 


No. IV 


Hazards of the fourth class, viz: 

Slight wooden buildings covered with boards 
or shingles. 

Furniture or 
buildings. 

For sums not exceeding 10,000 dollars in one 
risk from 75 to 100 cents per annum per 100 
dollars. 

All buildings adjoining to or situated near 
to hazardous buildings, or in which hazardous 
goods are kept, or hazardous business carried 
on, will be charged at an extra premium: sub- 
ject to such variations as the nature of the 
risk may require. 

The following deemed extra 
hazardous, and also buildings in which they, 
er any of them are contained, though in various 
degrees, to-wit: Pitch, tar, turpentine, rosin, 
wax, tallow, oil, ardent spirits, sulphur, hemp, 
flax, cotton, glass and chinaware, especially if 
unpacked, looking glasses, jewellery and all 


merchandise contained in such 


articles are 


articles more than commonly liable to injury 
by wet, sudden removal, or theft, or on an 
alarm of fire. 

Buildings in which the following occupations 
are carried on are also extra hazardous, to-wit: 
Tallow-chandlers, brewers, hemp and flax dress- 
ers, painters, coopers, carpenters, cabinet 
makers, coach or carriage makers, malthouses, 
bakers, ship chandlers, boat builders, rope 
makers, sugar refiners, distillers, chymists, 
varnish or turpentine works, theatres, mills, 
and machinery generally. 


Conditions of Insurance 


I. Persons desirous to make insurance on 
buildings in places where the Company have no 
agent, must accompany their applications with 
description of the property to be insured, to 
be made by a master carpenter, and signed 
by him as well as by the owner or applicant, 
and attested before a notary or magistrate, 
who will certify his knowledge of the parties 
and their credibility. The site and_ position 
of the building must be described; the street 
or road on which it stands; its contiguity to 
water, and particularly whether any or what 
fire companies are established, and engines pro 
vided in the place of neighborhood, The ma 
terials of which it is built, how secured by 
hattlements or party walls, what kind of ac 
cess to the top of the house, and how the 
ashes are generally deposited. 

II. The dimensions of the building, the style 
in which it is finished, and how occupied, 
whether merely as a dwelling house, or for any 
other purpose, and for what purpose, also, an 
estimate of the value of the building, inde 
pendent of the ground 

Ill. The’ situation with respect to other 
buildings or back buildings, whether adjoin- 
ing or not; comprehending at least one hun- 
dred feet each way What kind of buildings 
are within that distance, how built, of what 
materials, how occupied, whether as _ private 
dwellings or otherwise 

IV. No insurance will be effected on more 
than two contiguous buildings, if built of wood, 
or on property therein; nor on more than three 
contiguous buildings if built of brick or stone, 
or property therein—-And there must be a space 
of at least fifty feet between such wooden 
buildings and any other property insured, and 
a space of thirty feet, between such brick or 
stone buildings and any other property insured. 

V. No insurance will be effected on any 
wooden buildings, or on any property therein, 
to an amount exceeding two-thirds the value 
thereof. 

VI. When insurance is wanted on goods, a 
general description of the building in’ which 
they are kept must be given, similar in all re 
spects, as to danger from fire, with that re 
quired for insurance on the buildings them 
selves, with a description of the kind and 
nature of the goods, whether in packages or 
open, 

VII. If any person shall insure any build 
ing or goods, and shall cause the same to be 
described otherwise than as they really are, 
so as the same be charged at a lower rate of 
premium than would be demanded if the true 
situation thereof were made known, such in 
surance shall be void. 

VIII. No insurance is binding until the stip 
ulated premium be paid, but it shall be deemed 
effectual from the time of sych payment 
whether the policy be signed or not.—And in 
surances may be continued or renewed at the 
expiration of the term of the policy, without 
further expense than the payment of the pre- 
mium of the renewed term; provided the cir 
cumstance of the risk remain as when first in- 
sured, or it is not increased. 

IX. If any other insurance be made on the 
same property, notice thereof must be given 
to this office, and indorsed on the policy, other 
wise the insurance will be void. And in case 
of such insurance each office shall bear a 
ratable proportion of any loss which may be 
sustained. 

.. Goods held in trust. or on consignment 
may be insured as such in a separate policy. 
but they are not to be considered as insured 
otherwise. \Nor are bills of exchange, bonds 
and other securities, title deeds, money, bank 
and other notes, or mirrors, unless by special 
agreement. 

‘ This Company will not be liable or ac 
countable for any loss or damage occasioned 
by the invasion of an enemy, or by any mili 
tary or usurped force, or by reason of any 
civil commotion, or occasioned by gunpowder, 
aqua fortis, or anything of the like kind kent 
in buildings, or among the property insured, 
rv shecial agreement. 

XII. No insurance will be made on build 
ings for a shorter term than one year, nor for 

longer term than seven years. Persons who 
insure for seven years shall be allowed one 
vear’s premium as a discount; and one-third 
of a year’s premium on an insurance for three 
vears. Insurance may, however, be effected 
en goods in packages, for any term not less 
thon sixty days. 

NIT. Losses svstained by fire on pronverty 
insured in this office, shall be paid in thirty 
dovs after due proof and liquidation thereof 
withovt deduction; and it is to be understood 
that the Company make good losses on prop- 
ertv insured by them if burnt by lightning, 
and also anv damage which goods may sustain 
by wet, svdden removal or theft, when it hap- 
pers by means or in consequence of a fire. 

XIV. Letters of inquiry (post paid) and 
orders for insurance accompanied by the means 
of paving the premium, will be promptly at- 
tended to, if addressed to 

JOHN INSKEEP, President. 

Insurance office of North America, Philad’a. 


unless 


Earthquake Insurance 
Although the average broker regards 
earthquake insurance as something 





and 10% commission to brokers. 
Surplus Line Department. 


Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
Guaranteed Underwriters. 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
314 Sogeeeer St. 
DULUTH 


19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. 

NEW YORK DENVER 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 
DETROI MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


Use our special 


300 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 








Capital Stock 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Reserve for 

RAOUUIOE occ eee 


NET SURPLUS ... 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


Unpaid Losses and All Other 


TOTAL ASSETS ....cccccccsscccccccoes 
DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


$1,000,000.00 
2,955,812.00 


382,114.00 
2,708,837.00 


$7,046,763.00 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 





INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 





VERBAL CONTRACT 





Insured Should Have Been Informed If 
Agent’s Authority Had Been 
Limited 
By GEORGE FF. KAISER 

That an insuranee company may bind 
itself to issue or renew an insurance 
policy at some future time by a mere 
verbal contract is the holding in a re- 
cent Indiana case. 

It appeared that the agent of a live 
stock insurance company was author- 
ized to solicit insurance, to deliver pol- 
icies, and to do other necessary things 
in connection with his business, as an 
agent. The court held that as the per- 
son applying for insurance had no no- 
tice of any restriction of authority by 
the Company, the insured was entitled 
to the benefit of a verbal contract to 
renew the policy made by the agent be- 
fore its expiration, and the Company, 
therefore, should be made to pay the 
loss sustained by the insurer after the 
expiration of the original policy. Na- 
tional Live Stock Ins. Co. vs. Cramer, 
114 Northeastern page 428. 


most remote, there is some of it writ- 
ten, as will be seen by the 1916 figures 
which follow: 


Company Premiums 
Se a ee ee hwecaeue ems $940 
oS reer eee 616 
a ee eee ee 305 
oe ey 7,732 
PN. once cat saene wane oeees 438 

The losses from earthquake with 


these companies was nil. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED 1859 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
en OTe ERT CTE 8,553,704.22 
Re 4,222,485.60 
Net. Surplus ........ 3,331,218.62 
Surplus for Policy 

ee, eee 4,331,218.62 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 

United States Branch 

ca ee en, sr.930.78s.60 


Assets 
776,621. 


Surplus in United States..... 


Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1915, 
inclusive .....eccecsccccoeeess 23,984,892.36 


W. R. BROCK, President 





W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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New Jersey Agents 
Discuss Qualifications 


RE-ELECT COX PRESIDENT AND 
MOFFATT SECRETARY 


Asbury Park Selected for September 
Meeting—Amend Constitution to 
Admit Casualty and Life Men 


Two important steps were taken at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Agents’ Association in Trenton on 
Thursday. A definite procedure was 
established between the agents and the 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
to apprehend agents who were not op- 
erating in accordance with the law; 
and membership in the organization 
was extended to life and casualty 
agents. 

The agents sowed a disposition to 
get right down to business and the 
meeting was called at 11 o’clock sharp. 
It was characterized by numerous live 
suggestions, many of them from agents 
who had never before attended a meet- 
ing of the association. 


Competition of Philadelphia and New 
York Brokers 

President Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, 
emphasized how the members of the 
association and all Jersey agents must 
act in unison to combat tie tendency to 
reduce commissions and urged that 
they co-operate to oppose the encroach- 
ment on the rights of the agents by 
the New York and Philadelphia bro- 
kers. He said that, in letters addressed 
to him, many members of the associa- 
tion showed a desire to seek legislation 
on every subject. He said that this 
tendency might easily prove a boomer- 
ang to the best interests of the agents. 

Arnold Rippe, Jersey City, chairman 
of the ways and means committee, re- 
ported that the membership of the as- 
suciation was now 300. 

Change Name of Association 

Secretary Thomas C. Moffatt, New- 
ark, read an amendment to the con- 
stitution, which was adopted, chang- 
ing the name of the association to the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers and admitting to membership “all 
properly commissioned agents of an in- 
surance company,” thus opening the 
way for casualty and life men to take 
part in the activities of the association. 
He reported the action of the officers 
0: the association in meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Federation in New- 
alk recently who wished to extend the 
Federation organization to New Jersey. 
Mr. Moffatt said that, in his opinion, 
tLe Federation was not needed in New 
Jersey. 

H. S. Powell, Millville, spoke of the 
trip which the executive officers of the 
association had made to Millville and 
the good which the backing of the as- 
sociation had done for the agents of 
Cumberland county in settling the 
question of rates. 

Not a “Large City” Organization 

A. W. Hicks, Summit, told of his 
work among the agents of Union, Mor- 
ris and Sussex counties and said that 
the reason there was such a small 
membership in those counties was that 
the agents did not understand the pur- 
Poses of the association and that they 
thought it was controlled and operated 
y the agents in the large cities. Mr. 
Hicks told how the country agents in 
the northern part of the State must 
contend with the competition of New 
York brokers and described the experi- 
ence he had had in the placing of one 
tisk and how an agent had been creat- 
ed to take care of this one piece of 
business because he refused to “do 
things.” He expressed the opinion 
that the association could be of great 
help in having the licenses of agents 
of this character, who do not operate 
& legal office, cancelled. A. P. Hal- 
dane, Paterson, suggested that the facts 
should be given to the Commissioner 
and that it had been his experience 
action was forthcoming. Mr. Hicks 


replied that he had written the de- 
partment about this one case and was 
asked to furnish additional facts, which 
Se did not feel he could take the time 
or spend the money to secure. 


Secretary Moffatt said that if the 
agents really wanted to have only 
legitimate agents in their town, they 


would find it worth their while to se- 
cure this information and forward it 
to the department. Mr. Hicks suggest- 
ed that the companies be asked to give 
the addresses and other details of their 
new agents’ offices. 

Hudson County Experience 

Arnold Rippe then told of the experi- 
ence of the Hudson County agents with 
the department in handling the ques- 
tion of delinquent agents and said that 
in every instance where the depart- 
ment had been furnished with the in- 
formation required, it had revoked the 
agent’s license. 

W. M. Dickinson, Trenton, former 
president of the association, said that 
his experience with the department 
had been similar to that of Mr. Rippe, 
but that it had been his experience as 
president of the association that many 
of the agents were afraid to appear 
against a man in their own town be- 
cause of the possible antagonism to 
them it might create locally. Com- 
nissioner La Monte covered this point 
iv his address at the luncheon and the 
course of action which he outlined, 
and which is described hereinafter, 
will no doubt be taken by all agents in 
handling this situation in the future. 


Endorse Oklahoma Law 


Secretary Moffatt then told of the 
action he had taken as a member of 
the legislative committee of the Mna- 


tional association in approving te bill 
which has been introduced in the Okla- 
homa legislature curtailing the opera- 
tion of underwriters’ agencies. His 
action was approved by the associa- 
tion. 

Under new _ business, Mr. 
moved that the ways and means com- 
mittee be empowered to draw up and 
have issued a sign or insignia which 
would attest to the membership of an 
agent in the organization and which 
could be hung in his office, as the 
Bankers As- 


Powell 


sign “members American 

sociation,” is displayed by banks. Mr. 
Sommer told of the success of this 
plan in the West and said that the 


prestige attending had been the cause 
o: a greatly increased membership. 
The motion was passed. 

Walter Pruden, East Orange, moved 
that a list of the members of the as- 
scciation be sent to each member. He 
said that in this way when one of an 
agents assureds move to another lo- 
cality, a member of the association in 
that town would receive the benefit of 
the business, thus placing an addt 
tional premium on membership in the 
association. This motion was also 
adopted. 

Next Meeting in Asbury Park 

It was decided to accept the invita- 

tion of the Asbury Park agents to hold 


the semi-annual meeting there on the 
third Thursday in September. 

Fred J. Cox, Arnold Rippe, and 
Thomas C. Moffatt, were re-elected re- 


spectively president, ‘vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. E. R. Magee, 
Hoboken, was elected chairman of the 


executive committee and Percy Li- 
mouze, of Weehawken, chairman of 
the ways and means committee. 


20,000 Licenses in New Jersey 

President Cox, at the luncheon, read 
a letter of regret from Senator J. 8. 
Frelinghuysen. He spoke of the de- 
creasing tendency on the part of legis- 
lators to enact laws adverse to the 
business and paid a tribute to George 
M. La Monte, Commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance of New Jersey, as 
he introduced Mr. La Monte as the 
next speaker. 

After praising the work 
sociation, the Commissioner immedi- 
ately turned to the subject of par‘- 
time agents. He said that in view of 
the fact that last year the department 
had licensed some 20,000 in New 


of the as- 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


«28% 





WM. B. CLARK, President 





ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 





very well be ex- 
each one in de- 
that in each 


could not 
investigate 
said, however, 
instance where information was given 
to the department showing that an 
agent was not operating as prescribed 
by law, the department would take 
steps to revoke his license, but that 
the department had no means of get- 
ting this information other than from 
the agents who are sincerely trying 
ts place the business on the highest 
plane possible. 

Mr. La Monte then spoke of the anti- 
discrimination law. He told of having 
read a piper describins its operations 
at the convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Richmond last Fall and 
of the interest that had been aroused 
in the law. Several laws have been 
introduced in State legislatures which 
have been patterned after that of New 
Jersey. 

Senator James 
County, was then introduced. 
Hammond was the man who 
duced the substitute bill in the New 
Jersey Legislature to have the Com 
missioner instead of a committee in- 
vestigate and report on the operation 
of the fire companies. He said that 
he believes in fostering the big busi 
ness of a State, under proper direc 
tion, as a father encourages and dl- 
rects the growth of a son. 


Brown’s Office Inspected 48,000 Risks 
Last Year 
Atlee Brown, rating expert, told how 


Jersey, it 
pected to 
tail. He 


Mercer 
Senator 
intro- 


Hammond, of 


his office had inspected 48,000 risks 
during the year. He compared this 
record with that of New York, which 


examined 19,000 risks, and said that it 


had never been equalled before’ by 
any other State. Mr. Brown said that 
he had founu there were three things 
about the method of rating in New 
Jersey which the public and legisla 
tors wanted explained: that “one-man 
power” is bad; that anti-discrimina- 


tion kills competition; and that, in 
reality, there is a secret combination 
of companies regarding rates. He said 
that discrimination was impossible be 
cause the same “yardstick was laid 
up against each risk” and the charges 
based accordingly. He said that com- 
petition is ten times greater now than 
before, but it is healthful, tending to 


improve the risk instead of cutting 
the raie. To show that there is no 
secret agreement between the com- 
panies, Mr. Brown said that in every 
instance where the companies had the 
power to make their own rates they 
had never gone below 25 cents as a 


basis rate with the exception of Phila- 
delphia, where the basic rate is 20 
cents. The basic rate for New Jersey 
i; 15 cents. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 

FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. pA Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
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Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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First National Fire 
Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 
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Ignorance of Policy 
Encouraged by Court 


NOW IT IS FOLLY FOR INSURED 
TO BE WISE 


Standard Policy Held to Remain in 
Force Though Surrendered by 
Insured Ignorant of His Rights 


Everyone is familiar with the old 
aphorism that where ignorance is bliss 


it is folly to be wise. To most per- 
sons, fortunately, if the race 1s to con- 
tinue its progress, the principle has 


seemed worthy of but limited applica- 
tion, and few have realized that it had 
any substantial foundation. Of course 
everyone knows, or at least it is a 
legal fiction that everyone knows, that 
ignorance of the law, however blissful 
it may seem, is never bliss in reality. 
It is not folly, therefore, to be “wise” to 
the fact that the law upholds the aphor- 
ism as far as it applies to ignorance 
on the part of the insured of the con- 
tents of the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy. 

It may be that this isn’t sound law, 
but it has the sanction of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine. 

The case is that of Bragg v. Royal 
insurance Company, Ltd. (98 A. 6382), 
a suit to recover on a fire policy. It 
was set up in defense that before the 
loss the policy had been cancelled and 
surrendered by mutual agreement. The 
opinion is in part as follows: 

“The policy was in the standard form 
prescribed by statute. Under the terms 
of the policy the Company could can- 
cel the policy after giving the insured 
ten days’ notice in writing and tender- 
ing a ratable proportion of the premi- 
um, and not otherwise, except by mu- 
tual agreement. In this case no notice 
in writing was given, and no unearned 
premium tendered at the time. There- 
fore to establish cancellation mutual as- 
sent must be shown. In other words, 
it must be shown that the plaintiff 
waived his contract right to written no- 
tice. 

“It was said in effect in Rosen v. Ins 
Co., supra, and Bard v. Ins. Co., supi'a, 
that where an insured was in fact i 
norant of the requirement for ten days’ 
written notice, and ignorantly consented 
to a cancellation of his policy, it was 
no waiver’ of his contract right to no- 
tice. For a waiver is the voluntary re- 
linqguishment of a known right. But 
the defendant seeks to distinguish this 
case from the Rosen and Bard cases on 
the ground that it does not affirmative- 
ly appear that the plaintiff was ignorant 
of his right. As to this, we say, first, 
that he who sets up a waiver must prove 
it. 
create a waiver. It was incumbent on 
the defendant to prove that the plain- 
tiff voluntarily relinquished a known 
right. This it has not done. Again, 
we think it cannot be said that there is 
no evidence of the plaintiff's ignorance. 
It is true that he was not asked directly 


whether he knew. The agent was 
asked if he himself knew, and he ad- 
mitted that he did not at the time. The 


conduct of the plaintiff points, we think, 
almost indisputably to the inference of 
his ignorance of his right. Among other 
things the plaintiff testified that he 
asked the agent if he ‘didn’t have any 
notice or anything,’ and that the agent 
replied, ‘No, we can cancel it at a min- 
ute’s hotice.’ This statement is not de- 
nied by the agent. If the plaintiff had 
then known that he was entitled to ten 
days’ notice in writing, it is inconceiv- 
able that he would have taken the agent's 


He must prove all the elements that - 


assurance as true, which his subsequent 
conduct shows that he did. He acted 
upon that assurance, without further 
protestation as to the right of the Com- 
pany to cancel without notice. And it 
is not too much to say, in view of com- 
mon experience, that it ought not to 
require much evidence to show that 
ordinarily the insured are not familiar 
with all the provisions of their insur- 
ance policies. 

“We think this case falls within the 
doctrine established by the Rosen and 
Bard cases. Like the Rosen case it is 
a case, as the court then said, where 

“ ‘the agent, thinking he had the right, 
notified the insured of immediate can- 
cellation, and the insured, ignorant of 
the protecting provision of his policy, 
made no resistance.’ 

“Accordingly we hold that, although 
the plaintiff did consent to the cancel- 
lation of his policy, he consented in 
ignorance of his contract right, and that 
his consent did not constitute a waiver 
of written notice as the policy provided. 
The policy remained in force until the 
time of the fire.” 


BRITISH EXPLOSION LOSSES 


Property Damage Claims Following 
Destruction of Ammunition Plant— 
British Paper’s View 


In Great Britain the question of lia- 
bility for explosion has arisen because 
of the destruction of some ammunition 
plants which damaged property consid- 
erably removed from the scene of the 
explosion. In discussing the situation 
the last issue of the “Policy Holder,” of 
Manchester, England, just received in 
this country, says: 


Many claims have been received 
at fire offices for broken glass by 
householders miles away from the 
seat of trouble. Such claims clearly 
could not rank under the ordinary 
fire policy, whatever may be the 
position of plate glass specifically 
insured with the plate glass com- 
panies. The fire offices have been 
ready to consider their acceptance 
of the explosion risk in munition 
factories, and in some cases they 
have assumed it in return for what 
they considered adequate premi- 
ums. <A_ bill entitled “Munitions 
(Liability for Explosions),” intro- 
duced by the Minister of Munitions, 
was read in the House of Commons 
for the third time on December 19. 
This bill stipulated that “if pro- 
vision is made by any scheme 
framed by, or on the authority of, 
the Minister of Munitions for the 
assumption by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of any of the liabilities of 
persons manufacturing or dealing 
with munitions to which this Act 
applies for damage or loss attrib- 
utable to the explosion of muni- 
tions,” contributions should be paid 
by the persons whose liability was 
assumed. Provision was made for 
the appointment of an expert advis- 
ory committee to consider the fix- 
ing of the amount of the contribu- 
tions. It seems that the Govern- 
ment had no power previously to 
accept premiums from private per- 
sons to cover this risk. 


MARINE INSURANCE OF BALLET 
RUSSE 

War and marine insurance to the ex- 
tent of $30,000 was placed this week on 
the Diaghileff Ballet which sails from 
New York March 5 to Barcelona, Spain, 
en the steamship “Antonio Lopez.” The 
business was placed by William (C. 
Friedeborn, of Bagot & Co. 
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| Fire Insurance Company 
| 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
| 
JANUARY 1, 1917 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate ....... $ 78,975.00 | Capital .............$ 700,000.00 
| Bond and Mortgages 59,700.00 | Surplus ....coccccc 6,250,190.55 
| City, Railroad and Re-Insurance ‘Reserve  4,685,508.16 
other Bonds and Losses in Course of 
| Pree 10,583,638.71 Adjustment ....... 1,324,075.00 
| Cash in Banks and Commissions and 
| Peer 606,034.77 other items ...... 830,359.55 
| Premiums in Course 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


RUTGERS 





$13,790,133.26 


HOLDERS, $6,950,190.55 


W. H. PAULISON, Secretary 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Asst. See’ty. 
Assistant Secretary 





CONNECTICUT BILLS ADOPTED 

Among the many bills adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Connecticut, a 
few days ago, are the following: 


Extending for two years the time 
within which the Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the Rossia Insurance 


Company and the Rossia Casualty Com- 
pany of America may organize. 
Extending the time within which the 
American Re-insurance Company may 
organize, and amending its charter on 
account of deaths of directors. 
Changing the name of the Atlantic 
Fire and Marine Company of Hartford 
to the Ajax Fire and Marine Company 
of Hartford, and extending the time for 
the organization of the Company. 
Providing for extension of time for 
certifying the organization of the Life 
& Casualty Company of Hartford until 
April 1, 1919. 
Providing for an increase in the capi- 
tal stock of the Auto Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford to $5,000,000. 


STANDARD INCREASES SURPLUS 

The Standard Fire of New Jersey, in 
1916, increased its surplus $36,659 and 
its assets $82,245. The net surplus of 
the Company is now $545,865, and the 
total assets $1,195,640. 

The statement of the Standard, com- 
pleted last week, shows the Company 
to have made progress consistent with 
its conservative policy. 


HOME APPOINTS McCOLLEY 

Eugene C. McColley, who for several 
years has been attached to the office of 
Miles C. Young, manager of the Home 
Irs. Co. for suburban Philadelphia, has 
been transferred to the western 
sylvania field, where he will represent 
the Company as special azent frem 
Pittsburgh headquarters. Mr. M:Col- 
ley succeeds F. D. Bles"meyer who re- 
signed. Mr. McColley, 
sociation with the Home 
man in the office of the 
cf Philadelphia. 


was counter 
Franklin Fire 


Penn- 


prior to his as- 
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406 Cerman-American Bank Bldg. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUALS 

The mutuals in Massachusetts during 
1916 had the following premiums and 
losses: 


Premiums. Losses. 

Arkwright ........... $620,383 $22,747 
Darcmester ....scccces 53,679 21,079 
Mampebire ......cécce 21,209 14,768 
ae 9,789 65 
Lumbermen, O. ....... 23,781 164 
ee ee ee 30,005 11,804 
MON os iccninicwedns 7,716 47 
Middlesex, Mass. ..... 137,583 48,827 
Millers, Alton, Ill. 1,014 2,100 
Mutual Assurance, m 
Springfield ...... 1.2. 21,708 3,525 
Newburyport ......... 2,616 408 
i 91,915 33,155 
Pennsylvania Millers 4,095 984 
Philadelphia Mfrs. .... * 16,043 689 
Providence ........... 46,488 11,985 
ee re 131,580 43,477 
South Danvers ....... 15,658 5,640 
Standard, Pa. ......... 3,084 20 
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Merit Rating Plan for 
Plate Glass Impractical 


AGITATOR SEEKS ENDORSEMENT 
OF HIS PATENT 
Opinion Is That Evils of Business Can 
Be Cured by Employing Experienced 
Men Instead of Boys 

Home office plate glass men have tak- 
en exception to the action of the “Na- 
tional Underwriter,” formerly the “West- 
ern Underwriter,” in advocating that 
the plate glass companies adopt a merit 
rating plan for the whole country. They 
have pointed out that much of the in- 
formation published in its issues since 
December 21 has been obtained from 
D. J. Murnane, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Zouri Drawn Metal 
Co., of Chicago, who, they say, has a 
patent metal bar which he is trying to 
sell insurance companies and which he 
has exploited to them for the past three 
years. 

Company officials who have given the 
subject consideration say that most of 
the faults of the business could be 
cured if all companies could be pre- 
vailed upon to employ only experienced 


men as underwriters instead of unde 
veloped boys. 
Plan Requires Experts 
It is a matter of record that merit 


rating of plate glass risks has been tried 
by the companies during the life of the 
Plate Glass Insurance Alliance of Amer- 
ica, which was organized in October, 
1914, and was superseded by the pres- 
ent Exchange in February, 1915. ‘The 
plan was found wanting and the follow- 
ing inspection report requirements of 


the Alliance are presented to show 
why: 

“Instructions: 

“The inspector will indicate after 
each specification, in manual premium 


manual premium of 
the lights coming within said specifi- 
cation. If the specification does not 
apply to any of the plates put check in 
said column; also indicate on the sur- 
vey in the column provided for that 
purpose the specification number before 
ali plates computed in the total manual 
premium for that specification. 

“Ll Total of plates 90 inches or 
in width located on grade floor of 
cantile risk. 

“2. Total of 


column, the total 


less 
mer- 


plates permanently and 


wholly protected by close mesh wire 
screen. 
‘8. Total of plates partially protected 


by close mesh wire screen, or protected 
at night entirely by close mesh wire 
screen. 

“4. Total of plates set with moulding 
“9 1% inches in width. 

“5. Total of clamped plates contained 
in aoe fronts set with clamps that do 
hot require holes drilled in the plates 
to admit the pivot of the clamp. 


“6. Total of plates containing more 
than 120 square feet. 
“7. Total of plates located in base- 


ment within 10 
building line. 

“8. Total of plates not bent or orna- 
mented contained within the area of the 
corner store, such area to be defined by 
the fire walls. 


feet of the prevailing 


“9. Total of bent or ornamented plates 
contained within the area of corner 
Store, such area to be defined by the 


fire walls. 

“10. Total of plates which are 
than eight inches above sidewalk. 
: “Instructions: —The inspector will 
Indicate by inserting ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in 
the column for total manual premium 
Whether the risk comes within the fol 
lowing specifications. 


less 


“11. Is risk located within 200 feet of 
public school or public playground? 

“12. Is risk located on a street where 
there are vacant lots within 100 feet of 
the store front? 

“13. If within 100 feet of store front, 
are the vacant lots enclosed by a 6 
foot or higher fence? 

“Instructions:—If risk is of a class 
other than of A, B, C or D, and the spe- 
cifications above are not to be applied, 
compute manual premium on the spe- 
cifications alloted to the class as pro- 
vided in special form on file with the 
Inspection Bureau.’ 

Was Too Expensive 

It will be seen from the above that 
it would require an expert to secure and 
fill in the above information properly. 
It was found that the plan was too ex- 
pensive and too cumbersome for the 
handling of the business in New York 
City and it was never considered for 
other territory. 

The series of articles referred to in 
the first paragraph held up the rating 
methods of the fire insurance companies 
and the operation of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories as a model method. In 
reply to this, it is pointed out that the 
premium of the fire companies during 
1916 has been estimated at $360,000,000, 
and that of the plate glass business $5,- 
000,000, showing that the maintenance 
of similar inspection facilities to those 
of the fire companies would be impos- 





sible from the point of expense. 
WALTERS WITH F. & D. 
John Walters, who was manager of 


the accident-health department of the 
New York office of the Prudential Cas- 
ualty, started with the New York office 
of the Fidelity & Deposit this week as 
assistant manager of the accident de- 
partment. 


MARINE OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The Marine Insurance Co., of Great 
Britain, wrote $124,869 in premiums; 
and had $61,200 in net losses last year 
in New Jersey. 
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Mid-Year Meeting 


of Agents’ Convention 


CO-OPERATION WITH COMPANIES 
ON RESIDENT AGENTS’ LAWS 





Growing Disposition Among Companies 
to Do Away With Overhead 
Writing Practice 
The mid-year conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Washington last week set aside a 
day for consideration of casualty mat- 
ters before the association. The sub- 
jects of resident agent laws and expira- 
tions of casualty and surety agents 
were discussed. The secretary read 
correspondence which had taken place 
with the executive committee of the 
casualty association in respect to the 
subject of a joint convention, in which 
had been set forth the desirability of 
bringing the two organizations together. 
In view of this movement, the confer- 
ence instructed the secretary to notify 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents of the decision to hold 
the next annual meeting at St. Louis 
and to extend to the Casualty Associa- 
tion a cordial invitation to hold its 
meeting at the same time and place, 
thus affording an excellent opportunity 
to confer on matters of mutual interest. 
The executive committee of the agents’ 
association was also authorized to con- 
fer with the casualty association and 
to make such arrangements in regard 
to the matter as would be mutually 

agreeable, 
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Financial Statement, United States Branch, January 1, 1917 


Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies. 


Securities deposited with lacurance Depts. and 


Ins. Dept.) .......$7,276,949.08 
Ins. Dept.)...... 4,851,826.28 
err ‘ 1,100,000.00 
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of United States 
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For the Metropolitan District 
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Chairman Markham of the legislative 
committee reported on the matter of 


a mode] resident agent law covering 
casualty and surety business. He out- 
lined the steps that had been taken 


since the matter first came up at the 
Indianapolis convention, and advised 
the agents that the companies had ap 
pointed a committee on the subject 
which had not yet made a report; that 
the agents’ association had advised this 
committee that it would be glad to co- 
operate as soon as such a law had been 
drafted. 

It is understood that as soon as the 
companies have agreed upon a law they 
will submit it to the committee on 
legislation of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents for approval and 
that when an agreement has been 
reached a united effort will be made 
to have a satisfactory law passed in 
the various States. The conference, 
therefore, voted to await action by the 
casualty people before taking any fur- 
ther steps. 

Protecting Expirations 

The question of protecting the ex 
pirations of casualty and surety agents 
was presented. Agents were told some 
companies supported them in their 
overhead writing fight, while others 
were in opposition. It was there- 
fore voted that the casualty and 
surety committee of the agents’ associa 
tion report to the St. Louis convention 
a declaration of principles governing 
the matter and also report at that time 
on the desirability of securing from the 
casualty companies a_ recognition of 
such principles as applied to the busi 
ness of local agents and brokers. 


Boston Agreement 

An interesting feature of the casualty 
section was an invitation extended t» 
Mark T. McKee of the National Coun 
ci] of Insurance Federations to speak. 
Mr. McKee outlined the work of the 
federation and its attitude towards 
other organizations. A general discus- 
sion ensued and in answer to questions 
from various agents present Secretary 
McKee reaffirmed the purpose of the 
federation to adhere to the agreement 
reached at the Boston meeting of the 


agents’ association in September, 1916, 
relative to co-operating through exist- 
ing organizations and eliminate com- 


membership 
and surety 


individual 
casualty 


petition for 
among local fire, 
agents. 

As a further evidence of the agents’ 
desire to harmonize matters with the 
federation it was voted to extend to 
the National Council an invitation to 
hold its annual meeting in St. Louis 
at the time of the agents’ convention, 
and the executive committee was au 
thorized to confer with the federation 
and make such arrangements in regard 
to the matter as would be mutually 
agreeable. 


Enters Brokerage Field 
Ellman Seeley, who has been con 
nected with the Preferred Accident for 
several years, of late as special agent, 
resigned last week to engage in the 
brokerage business, identifying himself 
with Johnston & Collins. 


Reibling, an insurance 
N. Y., has been an 
years. 


Augustus J. 
agent in Rochester, 
insurance man for fifty 
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Fight; Hurt; Compensation 
Claim Disallowed 


Started 


A peculiar case arising under the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 
Law has just been decided by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
sitting in Binghamton. 

It appeared that while two workmen 
were engaged in their work in a men 
ufacturing and mill work plant, one of 


the: men accidentally struck the other 
with a rail which he was handling. The 
latter thereupon became angry and 


kicked his fellow employe, who in turn 
shoved him so that he fell against a 
box and was injured and subsequently 
died. 

Claim was made by the widow under 
the workmen’s compensation act against 
the employer and against the casualty 
company which had insured the plant. 
Although the State Industrial Commis- 
sion made an award in favor of the wid- 
ow against the employer and the insur- 
ance company, the court after hearing 
the appeal, reversed the award, and dis- 
missed the claim, on the ground that 
as the deceased was the aggressor, and 
while in anger and while committing 
a crime, by assaulting his fellow ser- 
vant, was injured, he was not promot- 
ing or enhancing in any legitimate sense 
the interest of his employer, but had 
stepped outside of the scope and sphere 
of his employment, to serve a personal 
mental condition, and the claim of his 
representative was therefore to be dis- 
allowed. Griffin vs. A. Roberson & Son, 
162 New York Supplement 313. 

Digested for The Eastern Underwriter 
by George F. Kaiser, of the New York 
bar. 

* * * 


Lines of Standard of Detroit 


The Standard, of Detroit, in answer 
to inquiries, makes the following state- 
ment regarding its lines: 

“The first of our general rules is that 
we will write no policy of any size to 
any man who carries an aggregate of 
over $50,000 accident insurance. If he 
carries under $50,000, we will, if con- 
ditions are acceptable and his income 
warrants it, write him a policy which 
will, together with the insurance al- 
ready carried, give him $50,000 princi- 
pal sum. Generally speaking, we can- 
not even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances write a policy for a larger 
sum than $25,000 principal sum or when 
that policy is fully accumulated, $37,- 
£00, nor will we write a larger indem- 
nity without special permission than 
$150 weekly.” 

we * + 


Industrial Claim Adjustments 


Dr. C. H. Harbaugh, of Philadelphia, 
has written a vest pocket booklet called 


“The Industrial Claim Adjuster,” which 
has been published by The Spectator 
Company. It is divided into four sec- 


accidents, diseases, poisons and 
In his introduction Dr. 


tions: 
special articles. 
Harbaugh says: 

“A successful accident and health in- 
surance solicitor is more or less famil- 
iar with the anatomy of the body and in 
addition he knows how long disability 
should last following the various acci- 
dents and illnesses which are sure to 
arise under the policies which he sells. 
While an industrial accident and health 
insurance solicitor does not usually have 





authority to settle claims, if he has suf- 


ficient knowledge to perform this part 
of the business, the chief claim adjuster 
will soon recognize his ability and he 
will either be allowed to settle his own 
policyholder’s claims or be in a position 
to recommend a settlement not only to 
the assured but also to the company, 
which will be acceptable to both parties. 

“Adjusting industrial accident and 
health claims is usually difficult on ac- 


count of the conditions of the policy. 
A successful agent knows these condi- 
tions in order to sell the policy. He 


Should, in addition, know the probable 
length of total and partial disability fol 
lowing the various accidents, and the 
probable length of total disability and 
house confinement and total disability 
and non-house confinement following 
the various diseases.” 
+ ” + 


Hartford Steam Boiler Co. 50 Years Old 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Company is fifty years 
old. About 1850 boiler pressure began 
to increase and eight or ten years later 
it was common to find boilers carrying 
109 pounds to the square inch. Disas- 
trous explosions were common. 

About that time a society was found- 
ed in England to prevent steam boiler 
explosions. In 1866 a number of Hart- 
ford men organized a company which 
wrote the first steam boiler policy on 
this side of the Atlantic. It was for 
$5,000. The small beginnings of the 
Company can be seen by the fact that 
the original rental was $20 a month for 


offices. In July, 1867, J. M. Allen was 
elected president of the Company. He 
held that office for many years. The 
first thing he did was to organize an 
inspection department. President Al- 
len himself solicited business, and he 
often met with rebuffs and ridicule. 


Francis B. Allen, vice-president of the 
Company, was once an engineer in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant. Ly- 
man B. Brainerd, who joined the Com- 
pany in 1894, was also president for 
a number of years, the Company having 
its greatest success under his adminis- 
tration. Charles S. Blake, the present 
president, joined the Company in 1898 
as a general agent. 

* * &* 


Woman Agent Makes Record 
Mrs. Edith Starr Haines, of Decatur, 


Ill., has made a fine record as a pro 
ducer for The Travelers. She started 
out in the fire insurance business, but 


she wanted something with a strong hu- 
man interest side, where salesmanship 
would come into play, and so went in 
the accident and health line. She says 
there is no reason why women cannot 
make a success selling insurance pol- 
icies. 





Placed State Fund 
Excess With Lloyd’s 


PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRY OVER 
CARRIER NOT LICENSED 
Business Had Been Turned Down By 
European Accident—Status of 
’a. State Fund 
The MeNichol concurrent resolution, 
demanding an explanation for the rein- 
surance by the State Workmen’s Insur- 


ance Fund of its catastrophe hazard 
in the British Lloyd’s, instead of with 
1 company that is licensed to do busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania, has answered 
fully in a statement by the board, 
which was received by both branches 
o: the Legislature when it reconvened 


Monday night. 

Senator McNichol’s resolution was 
aimed at the board as a part of the 
Penrose scheme of harrassing the Vare- 
Brumbaugh Administration. The _ In- 
surance Commissioner is mentioned in 
the resolution as having given his con- 
sent to the re-insurance with the Lon- 
don Lloyd’s. At the time the matter 
was taken up Charles Johnson, a Pen- 
rose office-holder, was in charge of the 


department. The report of the board 
in part is as follows: 

“The State Workmen’s’§ Insurance 
Fund was a sound carrier for compen- 


sation insurance from its inception. On 
the first day of its operation it had is- 
sved policies for compensation insur- 
aace for 5097 employers in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose premiums aggregated 
$145,940.23, and furnished complete 
protection to approximately 60,000 em- 
pioyes in all sections of Pennsylvania. 

“The principal contingency that could 
inipair the resources of the fund would 
be a catastrophe or single accident in 
Which many employes protected by the 


State Fund would be killed or injured 
in the course of their employment. 
Such contingency creates what is 


known in insurance circles as catas- 
trophe hazard and is recognized by all 
classes of insurance carriers. Excess 
re-insurance is adopted as a precaution- 
ary measure in order that assets may 
not be affected by extraordinary losses 
so incurred. 
“The State Workmen’s’ Insurance 
und Board acted under the authority 
conferred upon it by the General As- 
sembly in 1915 when it incorporated in 


act 340, creating the State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund, the following  pro- 
visions: 

“The said board shall have the 


power to re-insure any risk which they 
may deem necessary.’ 

“The assistant manager was instructed 
to obtain protection against an extra- 
ordinary demand which might be_ in- 
curred by reason of a catastrophe. On 
November 22, 1915, the Insurance Com- 
missioner was asked for a list of 
authorized companies licensed to trans- 


act excess re-insurance business in 
Pennsylvania. The Insurance Commis- 
sioner replied by letter on November 


27, 1915. as follows: 

Replying to your inquiry, permit 
me to say that at the present time 
there is only one casualty company 
authorized to transact business in 
Pennsylvania for re-insurance only, 
i. e., the European Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Fester & Folsom, 
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United States managers, 123 Wil- 

liam street, New York. 

“On December 3, 1915, the following 
refusal to handle the State Fund’s ex. 
cess re-insurance was received from 
that Company: 

We thank you for your favor of 
the 2d, and regret that, just at this 
time, we are not in a position to 
entertain the offer suggested. 

“The Insurance Board was unable to 
place this excess re-insurance with an 
insurance carrier licensed to transact 
such re-insurance business in Pennsyl- 
vania. Facing these conditions, the 
State Workmen’s Insurance Board ob- 
tained excess re-insurance protection 
from Lloyd’s, of London, covering the 
catastrophe hazard. 

“The re-insuring of the catastrophe 
hazard created a bulwark of stability, 
so that the employes of policy holders 
of the State Fund could feel certain 
of the payment of compensation. The 
State Fund is not based upon an im- 
practicable theory. During the first 
year of its existence it has proven to 
be a successful and staple insurance 
carrier for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. On December 1, 1916, its ree. 
ords showed 15,342 policyholders with 
piemiums in force of $696,238, without 
considering the increase to accrue by 
payroll adjustment, insuring compensa- 
tion payments to more than 138,000 em- 
ployes. The State Fund has invested 
$492,823 of its income in Pennsylvania 
securities providing improvements to 
horoughs and counties, and for similar 
public beneficial activities. 

“The State Fund starts the year 1917 
with an assured premium income of 
more than $1,000,000 with approximate. 
ly 17,000 policyholders distributed 
throughout nearly every township and 
county in the entire Commonwealth.” 


FUN AT BANQUET 


Annual Dinner of Casualty and Surety 
Club Has Boxing Match 
as Feature 


The Insurance Gridiron Dinner, in 
other words, the annual dinner of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New York, 
was held at the Hotel McAlpin, on 
Monday night. 

William B. Joyce, 
Edson §. Lott, three 
figures at the dinners, were not pres- 
ent. Edmund Dwight of the Employ- 
ers’ Liability, Frederick Richardson, 
of the General Accident; Manager Mit- 
chell of the Commercial Casualty Com- 
pany, and other well known underwrit- 
ers, were on hand, however, to take 
part in the fun. 

The principal event this year was a 
boxing match between two fighters, 
cue representing the State Fund and 
the other the stock companies. Wil- 
liam BroSmith, of the Travelers, and 
lee Wolfe were seconds for the State 
fund, while James J. Hoey and Charles 
I". Frizzell, were seconds for the stock 
companies. Frederick Richardson and 
I'rank Law refused to appear as sec- 
ouds. The State Fund, of course, went 
down for the count. B. P. Holmes was 
referee, 

There was also a burlesque on tie 
action of the Maryland Casualty Com- 


Griffith and 
familiar 


EK. E. 


former 


pany in giving a medal to Tessie 
McNamara, the telephone operator, 
who was the Kingsland heroine. Man- 


ager ‘Woodbury, of the Pacific Mutual, 
tcok the part of “Tessie.” He stood 
and blushed while a long speech was 
made to him. 


There was a big cabaret, and a very 


active search-light. The search-light 
man was so busy that most of the 
diners ate in the dark during a large 


part of the evening. 

In a pedestrian’s action for injuries, 
received when an automobile struck 
her, whether defendant was negligent 
in not seeing plaintiff sooner and in not 
operating his automobile, with reter- 
ence to the concurrent right of plain- 
tiff and himself to travel upon the pub- 
lic way, so as to avoid collision was 
for the jury. Booth v. Meagher, 113 
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Ancient such a live topic at the 
and Modern present time among the 
History insurance fraternity gen- 
erally that a little dis- 

course on the growth of this most inter- 
esting branch of the insurance business 
may be of particular interest to those 
who are making a specialty of it or 
who are writing it incidental to other 
lines, says George R. Howes, writing in 
the Standard Accident Company’s “Cog.” 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica dwells 
on the early stages of the business in 
the following language: “Accident In- 
surance.—Ordinary life insurance pro- 
tects against the pecuniary loss arising 
to a man’s family or creditors or others 
by his death, whether that arises from 
accident or disease; but it has been 
found that a separate insurance against 
the consequences of accident meets the 
requirement of a large class of persons. 
A company was established in London 
in 1849 for insuring against the conse- 
quences of railway accidents—the Rail- 
way Passengers Assurance Company. 
In return for a payment of 3d., 2d., or 
1d., made by first, second, or third-class 
passengers respectively, for insurance 
during a single journey, it undertook to 
pay 1,000 pounds, five hundred pounds, 


DOCTORS AGAINST BILL 


New York County Medical Association 
Adopts Resolution to Oppose Com- 
pulsory Health Bill 


At its meeting on Wednesday, which 
had been continued from last week, the 
New York County Medical Society 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved that this society disap- 
proves of the medical provisions 
of the bill for compulsory health insur- 
ance and the appointment of a legis- 
lative commission to study the sub- 
ject, and directs its committee on legis- 
lation and delegates of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of ‘New York to the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, to take proper measures to op- 
pose its passage by the legislature.” 

The resolution was offered by Dr. E. 
V. Delphey. Dr. Delphey, in speaking 
of the proposed bill, said at the meeting 
that the American Association for La- 
bor Legislation was suffering from “hy- 
permetropic astigmatism,” which he ex- 
plained as meaning that its leaders saw 
crooked things straight. 

A feature of the meeting was the dis- 
cussion entered into for and against 
health insurance by William G. Curtis, 
president of the National Casualty, and 
Dr. Fisher, of Yale University. 


SUE SOUTHERN SURETY 

In a suit for $18,802.11, the Syracuse 
Lighting Company is trying to collect 
from the Southern Surety Company the 
balance of a $20,000 electric power and 
lighting contract, made with the Lacka- 
wanna Stone Company, of which Joseph 
Dunfee was president. 

The bond was secured by Dunfee and 
authorized by John M. Hoehn, as agent 
for the surety company. A contract was 
then entered into by the lighting com- 
pany to furnish electricity to the stone 
Company: for at least five years, at a 
minimum of $4,000 a year, this amount 
insuring a return on the investment. 

The stone company started operations 
and paid the lighting company $1,197.89 
under the contract. Then the project 
was abandoned. The lighting company 
charges that no more payments were 
made. Though the contract has another 
year to run, until March 8, 1918, the 
lighting company has _ started suit 
through Attorneys White, Cheney & 
Shinaman for the entire balance, 


or two hundred pounds in case of death 
by such accident, or a certain weekly 
allowance in respect of personal injury 
not resulting in death. In 1856 the busi- 
ness was extended to embrace acci- 
dents of all kinds, and there came into 
use a system of yearly payments pro- 
portioned to the degree of risk supposed 
to attach to various occupations or other 
conditions of life.” 

From the same source we learn that 
in 1879 the premium income on acci- 
dent insurance earned by the principal 
office then doing business in the United 
States amounted to about one million 
dollars. 

The business of accident insurance 
with its adjunct of health insurance has, 
since its inception, grown by leaps and 
bounds, until today it is regarded as 
one of the most important of insurance 
lines and is written in practically every 
civilized country on the globe. 

All of this goes to show the people 
are rapidly awakening to the necessity 
of the protection afforded by disability 
insurance and that the agents selling 
same are finding out with equal rapidity 
that it is the best paying class of in- 
surance they can sell. 

Moral: Get into the game and enjoy 
your share of the prosperity. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OLD 





Standard of Detroit Increased Assets 
$925,982 Last Year; Increased Re- 
serves, $832,475 


The Standard, of Detroit, is thirty- 
three years old. Its record has been one 
of continual progress. The 1916 state- 
ment follows: 

ASSETS. 
Bonds, market value ......$5,206,729.30 
Loans on real estate mort- 

Rp tid etc ecxe kwharskioks 
COMMtOTAL TOBM .oceicicwese 
Cash in banks and office ... 
Interest on bonds and mort- 

gages, due and accrued .. 
Premiums in course of col- 

MEN cad edodenyacy sas 


140,250.00 
10,777.38 
313,886.03 


97,706.86 
578,624.80 


Co errr ee 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for unearned pre- 

NE oiiw.c 2 ais aoe was $1,651,159.52 
Special reserves as required 

_ arn rary hen oe 2,110,600.99 
Reserve for commissions, 

cancellations, taxes, etc. . 
Surplus to policyholders 

Capital ...c0s $1,000,000.00 

Surplus ..... 1,279,455.73 2,279,455.73 


306,758.09 


PEE ciacdwn nhac $6,347,974.33 
1916 INCREASES. 

Increase in assets .......... $925,982.12 

Increase in reserves ........ 833,475.14 

Increase in surplus ......... 92,506.98 


WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION 

In the New York Legislature last 
week two new amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law were in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Larney, as 
follows: 

Inserting in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law a new _ section (16-a), 
providing that where an employe re 
ceives less than $10 a week wages, he 
shall receive the full amount of such 
wages as compensation, in case of in- 
jury, during the number of weeks that 
such compensation is payable under the 
law. 

Amending the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law (Sec. 12), by providing that 
compensation shall be allowed from the 
date of injury. At present no compen- 
sation is allowed for the first 14 days 
of disability. 


Casualty 


A Company Devoted 
to Service 





Hoine Office: Macon, Georgia 


Surplus and Reserves over $1,100,000, 


Company 


A Company looking 
to the interests of its 
Representative 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec.. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Credit Insurance Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 














AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK 
100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 




















DUTCHESS COUNTY COMMITTEE 


A Dutchess County Committee of the 
Insurance Federation of New York State 


was appointed at a meeting in Pough 
keepsie a few days ago, at which W. 
W. Luckey acted as chairman. John A. 
Eckert and S. L. Otis were present from 
New York City. The organization com- 
mittee for Dutchess County follows: 

Guion L. Booth, Poughkeepsie, chair- 
man; S. A. Quick, Beacon, secretary; 
C. A. Ketcham, Poughkeepsie; D. Cros- 
by Foster, Poughkeepsie; William H. 
Brewster, Wappinger Falls; George W. 
Gidley, Hopewell Junction; M. V. B. 
Schryver, Rhinebeck. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
éIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Buiiding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





JERSEY STATE FUND BILL 

rhe bill of State Senator Osborne, of 
Essex County, New Jersey, providing 
for the establishment of a workmen’s 
compensation State insurance fund, di- 
rects that the fund shall be in the cus- 
tody of the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance and the State Treasurer, 
to cover employers against liability for 
the injury or death of employes. It 
provides that employes shall pay a per- 
centage of their wages into the fund. 





20 THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER February 23, 1917. 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 











FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


THE YORKSHIR OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
U. NCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretary Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
NO. 80 MAIDEN o.s NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DETAR METROPOLITAN, Wilisea S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. ; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.; 
SOUTHEASTERN, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and 
MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, Manager, New rleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST, Jas. C. 
nos re Manager, J. K. Hamilton and McClure Kelly, ’ Assistant Managers, San 
rancisco, Cal. 
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ieee HERE 
Five decades of 
conspicuous 
progress based 


on firmly estab- 
lished principles. 


SAFETY, 


always the 


first consideration i in the 
selection of risks and in- 
vestment of funds. The 


latter restricted to the 
safest security on earth 
—the Earth itself. 


SAVINGS, arising from strict 
economy, low mortality and 
surplus interest earnings con- 
stantly employed, through lib- 
eral dividend refunds, to assure 
the maximum of insurance 
benefits for the minimum of 
premium outlay. 


SERVICE, the fixed watchword and 
crowning feature of Union Central 
benefits; extended not only to all poli- 
cyholders, but to rejected applicants 
and the beneficiaries of the insured. 
Upon these solid foundation stones have been built the 
m strength of the Company; the efficiency of its 
Agency Force; and its host of satisfied Policyholders. 
For information address, Allan Waters, Second Vice-President. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Jesse R. Glark, President Cincinnati, Ohio 








ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 
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Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
recc:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 


best in life insurance will do well to 
: 3 investigate. os s 
ENTIRE PTM 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Htinois 





THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 


GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 
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